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VITA NUOVFA XII: LOVE’S 
OBSCURE WORDS 








IN THE VISION OF CHAPTER XII Love says to the poet: “Ego tanquam 
centrum circuli cui simili modo se habent circumferentie partes; tu 
autem non sic.” These words would appear to be a kind of autodefini- 
tion. But the poet does not understand. As he thinks on those words he 
finds that Love has spoken to him most obscurely and making effort 
himself to reply he asks: “Che é cid, segnore, che mi parli con tanta 
oscuritade?”’ 

That the protagonist of the story should not understand Love’s words 
here is perhaps intended by the author, since Love’s reply to that ques- 
tion is: ‘““Non dimandare pit che utile ti sia.” But it can hardly have 
been the intention of the author that his reader should not, at some 
place at least in the book, understand what they mean. 

That, to judge from most of the published criticism of the Vita 
Nuova, seems to be what has all too often happened. A glance at the 
Dante bibliographies will show an incredible lot of writing on the 
meaning of Love’s obscure words; and no one of the dozens of annotated 
editions of the Vita Nuova has been able honestly to overlook the 
difficulty which they present.'! Some scholars, to be sure, have pro- 
claimed their inability to understand and have even suggested that 
Love’s injunction not to inquire further into their meaning were good 
advice to the reader as well as to the protagonist of the story.? And in- 
deed unless he is reading the Vita Nuova with an eye to the whole form 
and intention of the work, the reader may as well take them so, for he 
will not understand their meaning. That meaning is not a thing apart 
from the context of the episode or the context of the whole. It cannot 
be explained by citations from Dante’s other works. Love’s words to 
have meaning must have it in the Vita Nuova itself, and their meaning 
there must surely be functional, contributing toward the total intention 
of the work. 

That, at least, is the persuasion which is dictating the present essay. 
I shall hope therefore to give a glimpse of the whole intention as I see 

1. A recent summary of the various interpretations which have been made of Love’s words 
is to be found in J. E. Shaw, Essays on the Vita Nuova, Princeton University Press, 1929, pp. 
102-108. See also his “‘list of works cited” at the end of the volume, pp. 229-236. 

2. D’Ancona, in his edition of the V.N. (Pisa, Nistri, 1884, p. 86) begins his note on the 
words as follows: “Se a Dante parve che Amore parlasse molto oscuramente, non meno 


cid deve sembrare al lettore; e a chi cercasse saperne pill e meglio si potrebbe rispondere in 
buon volgare: Non domandare pin che utile ti sia.” 
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it of the Vita Nuova, and, within that intention, a view of the meaning 
of Love’s obscure words. 

This is no doubt one of those problems we have long since felt to be 
worn out before its solution was found; and it wants perhaps a certain 
stubbornness to believe that we can still straighten things out. We must 
not make the mistake, first of all, of beginning by looking so intently 
and exclusively at those words which the poet finds obscure that we 
forget the other questions which the whole episode of Chapter XII 
suggest to the reader. They are at least four. Beatrice has denied her 
greeting and the poet has fallen asleep in tears. And in the midst of his 
sleep he seems to see a young man dressed in very white raiment sit- 
ting at his bedside, who, after gazing upon him where he lies, sighs and 
calls to him saying: “Fili mi, tempus est ut pretermictantur simulacra 
nostra.” Love’s sigh apparently gives the mood of his first words. To 
the reader the sizmulacra will probably mean only one thing, for he has 
seen Love and the poet up to this point mostly concerned with the two 
screen-ladies whom Love had advised the poet to adopt, the better to 
conceal his love for Beatrice. They are simulacra of a kind, and Love 
and the poet share them in experience, so that the possessive helps point 
to this meaning. If the reader is inclined to give to the word the more 
generalized meaning of pretenses, all pretenses, the screen-ladies are 
still the chief of these with Love and the poet. The first question there- 
fore which comes to the reader is “why is it time for them to put aside 
their pretenses?” 

Love calls the poet “my son’ as he had done in other dreams and 
by those words he is recognized. Now as the poet watches him, Love 
begins piteously to weep and seems to expect the poet to say something. 
Why does Love weep? This is a question for both reader and protago- 
nist, and the latter asks it forthwith: “Segnore de la nobilitade, e perché 
piangi tu?” 

Now the famous obscure words are Love’s reply to that question: 
Ego tanquam centrum circuli cui simili modo se habent circumferentie partes; 
tu autem non sic. 


There can be no doubt of it. These words are a reply to the poet’s 
question and that question is quite rightly the reader’s as well. Why 
does Love weep? It is only as a reply to that question that his words 
can be expected to make sense. 

The poet understands Latin perfectly well. The words are not ob- 
scure because of that.* They are obscure as a reply to his question. How 


3. It is curious that several commentators, even while admitting this, try to suggest that 
the fact that the words are in Latin might account for part of their obscurity! D’Ancona 
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do they explain why Love is weeping? The poet cannot see that they 
do and says to him: “Che é cid, segnore, che mi parli con tanta oscu- 
ritade?”’ 

Love’s reply to this is to shift to the vernacular with the words Non 
dimandare pin che utile ti sia. The suggestion is clear to both reader and 
protagonist. It is that should the poet understand how Love’s words 
are an answer to his question “why are you weeping?”’, he would then 
know more than it is good (utile) for him to know. As we read on we 
find the poet apparently obedient to Love’s injunction. We do not see 
him again, in fact, at any point in the story wondering how Love’s 
words can be a reply to his question. Instead, Love proceeds in his old 
role as counselor in the poet’s love for his lady, and the poet, as he is 
advised to do, writes a ballata and the question is dropped completely. 

But is not the reader to understand how it is that Love’ words about 
the center of a circle answer the question ““Why are you weeping?”’? 
Meanwhile a fourth question has arisen which can only be answered 
after the third is answered: “Why would it not be good for the poet to 
understand?” 

It seems right for the reader to expect the Vita Nuova itself to supply 
the answers to these questions. And they do in fact so support the un- 
derstanding of this episode that unless what we understand by Love’s 
obscure words answers all four of the questions, we shall find our un- 
derstanding inadequate to the demands of the text itself. The questions 
then are these: 


1. Why is it time for Love and the poet to put aside their pretenses? 
(and why does Love sigh when he states that necessity?) 
. Why does Love begin to weep? 
. How are Love’s words about the center of a circle a reply to that 
question? 
4. Why would it not be good for the poet to understand those words? 
The answers are to be found in the Vita Nuova and not outside of it. 
Or the answers must begin there at least. But they are not to be seen 





(op. cit., p. 88) remarks: “Noi consentiamo col Carducci contro il Giuliani, che l’oscurita 
notata da Dante fosse nella sentenza, non nella lingua. Pur tuttavia pud ammettersi che al 
discorso misterioso aggiungesse oscurita |’uso di una lingua che per quantogia nota a Dante, 
e da lui intesa, non era la favella usuale e quotidiana.”” And K. McKenzie (La V.N. di Dante 
Alighieri, N. Y., 1922, pp. 89-90) suggests that the change from Latin to Italian in this 
episode emphasizes the insufficiency of Dante’s knowledge. 

The change from Latin to Italian is another aspect of the episode which, like Love’s ob- 
scure words, can only be explained in a view of the form and nature of the whole work and of 
Love’s role in it. Such factualist views as the above only obscure the point of that change— 
which will have to be dealt with in another essay. 
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in the context of Chapter XII alone. They are given by the book as a 
whole. And they are given not as so many answers to as many ques- 
tions but by a stratagem which makes both the question and its answer, 
when it comes, contribute to the building of a story. We must explore 
the whole of the Vita Nuova and we must dominate it from the vantage 
points which the author has built into it. 

In beginning this, one is tempted to add that in dealing with a work 
as rich in exegetical tradition as the Vita Nuova is, he feels very much 
the need to show not only how the answers which he sees to those ques- 
tions are right, but how this and that other view is of necessity not 
right. But that is a luxury for a book—a book for Dante scholars—and 
not for an essay. To seek the right answers to the four questions and 
in as brief a fashion as possible must do for the present. 

To my knowledge two scholars only have suggested the interpreta- 
tion which can answer those questions and I am glad to remember them 
here for it would have been easy to overlook them.‘ It is a curious fact 
that one of these scholars, who was editor of the Bollettino della Societa 
Dantesca at the time, failed to remember that he himself had accepted for 
publication some years before the very interpretation which he ad- 
vanced as his own. But I give the fact as something more than a mere 
curiosity. It is eloquent of the pass which Vita Nuova criticism has 
found itself in for some time.® 

Both are very brief notes. They are hidden from all but the Dante 
specialist today and what they propose has not been well received, I be- 
lieve, in any quarter. Since the two notes are so short and since they 
give (in part, at least, by mere suggestion) the answers we are looking 
for, it will be worth while to see them in full. 

First there was the note which G. Boffito sent to the editor of the 

4. One might add, perhaps, the name of a third because of a note appearing in the “Temple 
Classics Dante,” The Vita Nuova and Canzoniere of Dante Alighieri, London, Dent and Co., 
1906, were that not so uncertain, in the end, of the view it suggests. In fact, in its opening 
question (in my own italics below) it is an excellent example of the confusion which has re- 
sulted from the attempt to read the Vita Nuova as a record of fact. The note is on Love’s 
obscure words and reads as follows: ‘“The commentators have not succeeded in dispelling the 
darkness of Love’s speech. Js Dante actually recording words which came to him in a dream, 
which seemed pregnant with ominous meaning, but which he could not comprehend? Or are we to 
suppose that Love means ‘you have been weeping because of your present distress only, but 
I take a farther view and pity you for sorrows to come that are beyond your ken’? This in- 
terpretation is perhaps supported by Love’s further words when Dante presses him to be more 


explicit. “The sorrows and hopes of the moment are enough. It is well for you that my saying 
remains dark. Seek not to pierce its meaning’.” 

5. Dante scholarship in fact can teach us that a work can become so overlaid with the sub- 
sequent work of its interpreters that no one of the latter can really know if his own view of 
it is new or old. Scholars are supposed to know such things. But when one has spent several 
years with Dante scholarship, he understands how this could easily have happened to the 
editor even of the Bollettino. 
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Bollettino, Michele Barbi, and which was published in that journal in the 
volume of 1903:° 


Al forte passo della Vita Nova (§12, lin. 31 sgg. dell’ed. Moore) a me sembra 
invece che si possa e si debba dare tutt’altra interpretazione, che sottopongo 
fiducioso al giudizio dei dantisti. Il Federzoni consente (Studi ¢ diporti danteschi, 
Bologna, 1902, page 106) e consentira certamente anche il Proto, perché é 
cosa che salta agli occhi di tutti alla prima lettura della Vita Nova, che Dante si 
piace per solito di rappresentare Amore come un Dio. Se é Dio, conosce il 
futuro e sa quindi che presto Beatrice morra. Percid piange (lin. 26), percid 
pure vieta a Dante d’investigare pit oltre la cagione del suo pianto (“Non 
domandar pit che utile ti sia” lin. 40). Non c’é bisogno che in questo Bollet- 
tino io ricordi ai dantisti le molte volte che nella Commedia (V. specialmente 
Par. xxvui, 16 sgg.) Iddio é rappresentato in sembianza di “punto a cui tutti 
li tempi son presenti” (Par. xvn, 18), che “non circonscritto tutto circonscrive” 
(Par. xiv, 30). Ma forse si aspetta che conforti la mia interpretazione con qual- 
che citazione estranea a Dante. Ecco, tra i molti, un passo di San Tommaso: “In 
tempore invenitur diversitas quaedam partium secundum prius et posterius 
succedentium, sicut in linea inveniuntur diversae partes secundum situm ad 
invicem ordinatae; sed aeternitas prius et posterius non habet, quia res aeternae 
mutatione carent, et sic aeternitas est tota simul sicut et punctum partibus 
caret secundum situm distinctis. Punctum autem dupliciter ad lineam com- 
parari potest: uno quidem modo sicut intra lineam comprehensum [ed era il 
caso di Dante, uomo e vivente nel tempo] seu sit in principio lineae, seu in medio 
seu in fine; alio modo ut extra lineam existens [ed era il caso di Amore, dio ¢ 
fuori del tempo]. Punctum ergo intra lineam existens non potest omnibus 
partibus lineae adesse [tu autem non sic], sed in diversibus partibus lineae 
oportet diversa puncta signari; punctum vero quod extra lineam est nihil pro- 
hibet aequaliter omnes lineae partes respicere [ego tanquam centrum circuli, 
ecc.] ut patet in circulo, cuius centrum, cum sit indivisibile aequaliter respicit 
omnes circunferentiae partes et omnes quodammodo sibi sunt praesentes, licet 
non una earum alteri. Puncto vero quod est extra lineam, scilicet centro, 
quodammodo similatur aeternitas: quae cum sit simplex et indivisibilis totum 
decursum temporis comprehendit et quaelibet pars temporis est ei aequaliter 
praesens licet partium temporis una sequatur aliam. Sic igitur Deus”: (D. 
Tho. Aq. Declaratio quorundam articulorum, Opusc. n, to. xix delle Opere, 
Venetiis, 1754, page 42.) In altri termini, D. avrebbe inteso di esprimere in 
questa visione cid che il cuore oscuramente gli diceva sulla precoce fine di 
Beatrice.” 


6. Bollettino della Societé Dantesca italiana, N.S., x, 1902-1903, 266. 

7. Boffito had given the first suggestion of this interpretation in his study Il ‘De Principis 
Astrologiae’ di Cecco d’Ascoli in Giorn. Stor. della lett. it., Suppl. n. 6, Torino, 1903, pp. 23- 
24, and espec. p. 23, n. 3. And in the same year, in addition to the above note to the Bollettino, 
he stated for a third time his views in the Rendiconti del R. Ist. Lomb. S. 2, xxxvi, 1129-1142: 
Il Punto e il cerchio secondo gli entichi e secondo Dante. See esp. pp. 1141-1142. on Vita Nuova, 
xi. 
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In 1931, ina review of J. E. Shaw’s Essays on the Vita Nuova, Michele 
Barbi, by then editor of the journal Studi danteschi, published the fol- 
lowing remark on the interpretation of Love’s obscure words. Barbi 
disagrees with Shaw’s interpretation of the episode and proposes instead 
the following: 


Non vo tacere piuttosto (e valga quello che pud valere) una mia interpre- 
tazione del passo [Ego tanquam centrum circuli, etc.] che mi par pid semplice e 
pid rispondente a quel senso della morte che aleggia in ogni parte della Vita 
Nuova. La deduco da cid che si dice del centro rispetto alla circonferenza, a 
proposito di Dio a cui tutti i tempi sono presenti, nella Summa contra Gentiles, 
1, xlvi: ‘Vuoi sapere perché piango? Io vedo il futuro (e quindi i mali tuoi) e te 
no.’ Sarebbe dopo la visione del §3 e prima della visione del §xxm un altro 
accenno alla precoce fine di Beatrice. Dante, al punto a cui siamo, non ha per 
questa fine nessuna preoccupazione, e piange amarissime lacrime solo perché 
la sua donna I’ha privato del saluto; ma Amore vede a qual pid dura prova dovra 
esser fra breve sottoposto, tanto che anch’egli non sa tenere le lacrime; e poiché 
il fedele gli chiede perché parli cosi oscuro, torna bene che risponda: “Non 
dimandare pit che utile ti sia,” e solo dia consigli per quello che riguarda il 
male presente.® 


Neither Boffito nor Barbi found occasion later to extend these notes. 
Were they ever completely convinced that they were right? It would 
seem not, since both were Dante scholars by profession and would 
hardly have left their views so hidden away had they seen the full im- 
plications which they contained for an understanding of the form of the 
Vita Nuova, its strategy as a work of art. But the whole truth is prob- 
ably this: that neither of them was much concerned about form or 
strategy in the Vita Nuova. They could not, therefore, see how right 
they were. 

Love’s obscure words are first of all a definition. They use a figure 
which had long been one to define the Deity,® and Dante’s first friend, 
if the book is really written first of all for him, would surely have 
known this. Love is a God?° and he is saying so with these words. But 

8. Studi danteschi, xv (1931), 114. 

9. To Boffito’s and Barbi’s citations from St. Thomas (to which several others could be 
joined from his works) should now be added the overwhelming evidence assembled by F. 
Beck in his essay, “Die ratselhaften Worte in Dantes Vita Nuova” in ZRP, 1927, pp. 1-27. 
Beck, to be sure, misinterprets Love’s words, but his study on the figure of the circle points 
out that for centuries it had served to indicate the Deity. 

10. Scholars have been so literal-minded about this matter that in most cases they have 
not even countenanced the possibility of Love’s being a God (with metaphorical attributes of 
the Christian rather than a pagan God, to be sure). The heavy hand of scholarship will have 
to learn to be light in such matters. With the same disregard for metaphorical properties 
one might conclude (or deny with equal vigor) from various passages in the book and es- 


pecially from Chapter xxrv, that Beatrice is Christ. She most surely has attributes of Christ 
and they are deeper than has hitherto been realized perhaps. Amore has taken on attributes of 
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the protagonist already knows that Love is a God. So does the public 
which the author had in mind for his little book. Indeed even a reader 
ignorant of the Latin and Provengal traditions of which the book 
shows itself aware could hardly doubt it by this point in the story. It 
is because the poet knows that Love is a God that Love’s words are ob- 
scure, for they seem to tell him just that. And yet those words must 
surely be a reply to his question “why are you weeping?”’. How is it a 
reply to say “I am a God—and you are not”? There is no sense in that 
for in that case why hadn’t Love wept over such an obvious fact long 
hence? 

What the protagonist does not realize at the time is the fact that the 
figure of the circle and the center of the circle in Love’s words defines 
him as a God by stating the unique attribute of a God, namely, his abil- 
ity to see at once all time, past, present and future. The line of time is as 
a circle around him, he is at the center, all points are equidistant from 
him. He is not weeping because he is a God. He weeps because, being a 
God, he can see something which the poet (tu autem non sic) cannot see. 
And since both the poet and the reader can probably see all in the past 
and present that is relevant, that is, to the events in hand; and since 
what is absent to both of them is what is yet to come, the reason for 
Love’s tears must lie in the future which he alone as a God can see. 
Moreover this reason for tears seems to be also the reason for what 
Love has just said, the reason for his sigh when he says that it is time 
to put aside all their pretenses. And it is also a reason, it seems, which 
it is not good for the poet to know. Boffito and Barbi have suggested 
the only answer which can be at once the reply to all of the questions. 
That is precisely what the context requires. Love tells the poet that 
he can see the future, and he does it obscurely by reminding him that 
he is a God. It is because of what he sees there that he weeps. What 
he sees there is also the reason why it is time to put aside pretenses. 
And finally what he sees there it is not good for the poet now to know. 
The poet has asked him why he weeps and Love has answered the 
question. But he has done so without revealing to the poet what the latter will 
come to know all too soon. 

What Love sees is that Beatrice is soon to die. That is why it is time 
to put aside pretenses. That is why Love sighs when he must state 
that necessity and why he weeps as he further thinks upon it. But it is 
not good that the poet should know this now. This sorrow will come to 
him all too soon as it is. Boffito and Barbi take us this far and deserve 





the Lord God in the same metaphorical way—but this would be a subject for another essay, 
to be examined and displayed at some length. 
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all recognition for doing so. But they both fail to show when it is that 
the protagonist and the reader are able to see what the true meaning of 
Love’s words is, and how this is brought about in the story. And this 
when of the matter is the all-important point for the form of the story. 
Because of this neglect their interpretation dangles at a loose end. It is 
not enough to see this meaning in Love’s words, but this meaning must 
be seen as a functional part of the whole story. 

Barbi has come near to the point, to be sure, in his allusion to the 
three visions of the story, of which this is the second. One remembers 
the first which came in Chapter III. It is even somehow similar to the 
second. Beatrice’s greeting had just been given for the first time then 
instead of having just been denied as in the second. The poet had fallen 
asleep in his room. Love had appeared, holding Beatrice in his arms 
and had forced her to eat of a burning heart (the poet’s heart) which 
he held in his hand. And in the end Love had gathered her into his arms 
and had gone off weeping with her—toward Heaven. That last detail 
does not occur in the sonnet which the poet wrote of this first vision. 
It is a detail appearing in the prose only. But it is very important and 
that is why the prose brings it out. Here, mirabile dictu, most com- 
mentators of the Vita Nuova agree. Love’s weeping and bearing Beatrice 
off to Heaven is a sign to the poet of Beatrice’s approaching death. One 
has seen that Barbi made the same suggestion. 

In the third vision (Chapter XXIII) there is a most direct staging of 
Beatrice’s death. The poet is ill and sees it all in a kind of delirium. He 
sees his Lady actually lying dead and the universe itself seems to quake 
and to mourn. The death of Beatrice could not be more clearly the sub- 
ject of the third vision. 

That there are three and only three visions in the story is a fact 
which can hardly fail to impress the reader once he has noticed it. The 
Vita Nuova has its own way of making the reader sensitive to numbers 
and especially to the number three and to multiples of it. In fact it is 
only when the reader has realized that this is a triad of visions with a 
single intention running through them all that he begins to understand 
certain details of each taken singly; for he is then beginning to put them 
together as parts of a whole. And it is as such parts that they find their 
full meaning. To see this one must move further than Boffito or Barbi 
have done into the form of the whole. 

In the third vision there is stress upon one thing especially. It is that 
the poet can in no way believe what he beholds. Even though Beatrice 
lies dead before his eyes, he gives no credence to it. There is a kind of 
climax to the tension developed in this respect in the following words: 


e fue si forte la erronea fantasia che mi mostrd questa donna morta. 
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This is a delirium. This is a “vana e fallace immaginazione,” an 
“errare che fece la mia fantasia.”” The poet has in fact no good reason at 
all to believe that Beatrice is really dead. He knows and the reader 
knows that she is alive. Therefore this can be only the fallace immaginare 
of a delirium. The poet writes an impressive canzone about his fantasia 
and then forgets it and thinks of new ways to praise his lady in verse. In 
the same way he had forgotten to wonder any more about Love’s words 
in the second vision. Suddenly now the solemn words of Jeremiah break 
in upon the story. Quomodo sedet sola civitas plena populo! facta est quasi 
vidua domina gentium. Beatrice is dead. The poet is overcome by it. He 
was composing a new canzone in praise of her and had not the remotest 
idea that Death was at hand for Beatrice. 

This is the point where both poet and reader, faced with the reality 
of Beatrice’s death at last, begin to look back and to understand in retro- 
spect what it was not permitted that either of them should understand 
at the time. It is a point where one begins first to realize (and this is 
according to the author’s intention) what the whole structure of the 
story has been and is. Let us examine this matter carefully. 

The author intended, to be sure, that the reader should know from 
the start that Beatrice, at the time he is at work writing the story, is 
dead. He tells the attentive reader this with the word gloriosa in that 
first sentence of the book after its Proemio: 


Nove fiate gia appresso lo mio nascimento era tornato lo cielo de la luce quasi 
a uno medesimo punto, quanto alla sua propria girazione, quando a li miei occhi 
apparve prima la gloriosa donna de la mia mente. . . . 


Most commentators help the modern reader understand the full im- 
plications of that word. To Dante’s first friend it meant beyond any 
mistake that as the author wrote his book his Lady was already in the 
glory of Eternal Life. And these two facts: that Beatrice is dead when 
the author begins his book and that she must die in the course of the 
story make up the situation upon which the whole is constructed. They 
determine its extension in time. To take only one example of this: At 
once in the story, indeed right after the first vision in the third Chapter, 
the author tells us that although he made manifest that dream to the most 
famous poets of his day, asking them to tell its meaning, no one saw 
the true meaning of it: 

Lo verace giudicio del detto sogno non fue veduto allora per alcuno, ma ora é 
manifestissimo a li pid semplici. 


No one saw it then. And the author means to include himself. But 
now it is plain as day even to the most simple of mind. When now? 
Why, now that Beatrice is dead. That mow has been established for the 
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reader by the word gloriosa. It is the only present time which the story 
has established for itself: mow that Beatrice is dead. 

This first vision therefore contained a sign. No one could read its 
meaning then. But now that Beatrice is dead, it is clear. It was a vision 
which revealed the early death of Beatrice. It foretold other things too, 
but these were clearly spoken: that Love would henceforth dominate 
the poet’s life. The true, the more significant meaning however was 
couched in a sign: for in this first vision Love began to weep bitterly 
and gathering the lady into his arms went off with her to Heaven. The 
hidden and true meaning of the vision was here. The poet can see this 
now and everyone can see it. 

That neither the reader nor the protagonist can see it at the time is 
essential to the story. For the story is copied from the book of his 
memory from the time he was nine years old and Beatrice was begin- 
ning her ninth year. The poet did not know then what he knows now 
as he copies from the book of his memory, nor did he know it nine years 
later at the time of the first vision. And that is quite as it had to be. 

This first dream contained a sign foretelling Beatrice’s death. That is 
why in the end it can be called a vision. To give it that name is to under- 
score its prophetic nature. The author intends that with the word. The 
modern reader has quite naturally failed too often to see this, but schol- 
ars who might be expected to get it at once make no distinction between 
dream or vision or immaginazione in the Vita Nuova." In Chapter IX, for 
instance, the poet rides out of the city distressed that he must leave his 
bliss. There, as he rides along, Love appears to him dressed as a pilgrim 
and speaks to the poet telling him that he must now change to another 
screen-lady. This is a scene of some extension and importance in the 
story. But it is not called a vision. It is said to appear in the poet’s 
immaginazione and is itself called “questa mia immaginazione.’ Love 
tells the poet something, to be sure, about his future. He is to have 
another screen-lady. But this is no vision, for it contains no sign, no 
portent. 

It will be found, in looking closer at this idea, that what I have been 
calling the third vis on (along with Barbi and many others) is not called 
in the story a vision at all. It is important to see why this is, for to do so 
is to see more clearly into the plan of the story. Why, if it revealed a 
truth, is it called an errare che fece la mia fantasia? Did it not disclose 
Beatrice’s imminent death? Did not death come to her suddenly and 
very soon thereafter? There was the sign and so compelling that it was 


11. Bartoli, for instance (Storia della letteratura italiana, Firenze, Sansoni, 1881, 1v, 171-172) 
makes no distinctions whatever and finds seven visions in the work. 
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almost no sign at all. But it is a sign because Beatrice is not yet dead. 
The answer to those questions is that the scene is presented from the 
point of view which is the protagonist’s at the time. Just as the poet did 
not at the time understand the sign of Vision I, in like manner he still 
will not see the sign in this third vision. That is why, from his point 
of view at the time, this is not a vision but a fallace immaginare. For it is 
all important to the story just at this point to keep the unawareness of 
the protagonist intact and under stress. We are not now watching the 
author who knows. We are following the drama of the protagonist who 
does not know and to whom it is not given to understand the signs, for 
it is upon him that the death of Beatrice will break with full dramatic 
violence. We are on the very verge of that event. And it is because the 
point of view of the protagonist must be so strictly kept at this point 
that the death of Beatrice which he sees from his sick bed is not called 
a vision. 

But the Vita Nuova would not so clearly command this view of its 
strategy as a story without the presence of another sign most familiar 
to all its readers: that of the mystical number nine. The story began 
with the word nove and the number has appeared several times before 
the death of Beatrice. But it is at her death that the author chooses to 
speak of the significance which he can now see in its frequent connection 
with her. To display that significance in fact seems to him more befit- 
ting his present intention than any account of the actual death of Bea- 
trice. Moreover he had told the reader something of that intention in 
the Proemio of the book and just in case he has forgotten that he now re- 
fers him back to it. For there he had begun his work with these words: 


In quella parte del libro de la mia memoria dinanzi a la quale poco si potrebbe 
leggere, si trova una rubrica la quale dice: Incipit vita nova. Sotto la quale 
rubrica io trovo scritte le parole le quali ¢ mio intendimento d’assemplare in 
questo libello; e se non tutte, almeno la loro sentenzia. 


Now his reference is back to those last words: ¢ se non tutte, almeno la 
loro sentenzia. His first reason for not dealing with the facts of Beatrice’s 
death is this: 


la prima [ragione] é che cid non é del presente proposito, se volemo guardare 
nel proemio che precede questo libello; 


The death of Beatrice has revealed to him a higher truth than that 
death in itself. It has laid bare to him a sentenzia, a meaning which is a 
truth under the veil of the real event of her life and death, and of her 
connection with him. And therefore since it is his announced intention 
to give, if not all the events (words), (Beatrice’s death is one), at least 
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their meaning, he writes Chapter XXIX on the number nine, that is, on 
the miracle that Beatrice was. 


Dunque se lo tre é fattore per se medesimo del nove, e lo fattore per se 

medesimo de li miracoli é tre, cioé Padre e Figlio e Spirito Santo, li quali sono 
tre e uno, questa donna fue accompagnata da questo numero a dare ad in- 
tendere ch’ella era uno nove, cioé uno miracolo, la cui radice, cioé del miracolo, 
é solamente la mirabile Trinitade. Forse ancora per pid sottile persona si 
vederebbe in cid pid sottile ragione; ma questa é quella ch’io ne veggio e che 
pit mi piace. 
There is much that needs be said here on the author as chiosatore of the 
book of his memory and how this concept underlies much of the whole 
book, but for the moment our attention is on the number nine. We 
note especially too the words questa donna fue accompagnata da questo 
numero del nove a dare ad intendere.. . . 

Now, now that Beatrice is dead, he sees that the number nine was a 
sign. He can’ see its meaning too now. For one thing that number is 
amazingly associated with her death in a most universal way: 


Io dico che, secondo l’usanza d’Arabia, |’anima sua nobilissima si partio ne 
la prima ora del nono giorno del mese; e secondo I’usanza di Siria, ella si partio 
nel nono mese de I’anno, perd che lo primo mese é ivi Tisirin primo, lo quale a 
noi é Ottobre; e secondo l’usanza nostra, ella si partio in quello anno de la 
nostra indizione, cioé de li anni Domini, in cui lo perfetto numero nove volte era 
compiuto in quello centinaio nel quale in questo mondo ella fue posta, ed ella fue 
de li cristiani del terzodecimo centinaio. 


Nine was the sign. That is now clear. And now the reader can look 
back with the author and see what could not be observed before this 
was realized: 


Tuttavia, perd che molte volte lo numero del nove ha preso luogo tra le 
parole dinanzi, onde pare che sia non sanza ragione, e ne la sua partita cotale 
numero pare che avesse molto luogo. . . . 


Looking back now, how is it that the sign was there? The answer is 
in the number nine. For that number was there to underscore, to mark 
a dream, for instance, and make of it a vision. It is the same pattern as 
that contained in the words “‘accompagnata da questo numero del nove 
a dare ad intendere.”’ This is an important point about the dreams called 
visions. One finds upon closer examination, for example, that no one 
of the times in which Love is said to appear to the poet in his imagina- 
tion (and they are several) is connected with the number nine. Only 
those three dreams which we have examined are found to be connected 
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with the number nine. The underscoring could not be more obvious 


or more plainly significant. After the first vision in Chapter III the 
author has told us: 


€ mantenente cominciai a pensare e trovai che I’ora ne la quale m’era questa 
visione apparita, era la quarta de la notte stata; si che appare manifestamente 
ch’ella fue la prima ora de le nove ultime ore de la notte. 


And after the second vision: 


Onde io ricordandomi trovai che questa visione m’era apparita ne la nona ora 


del die. 


In the third instance (that of the delirium, one remembers, which could 
not be called vision for reasons we have examined) there is even a 
repeated stress on the presence of the prophetic sign: 


Apresso cid per pochi di avvenne che in alcuna parte de la mia persona mi 
giunse una dolorosa infermitade, onde io continuamente soffersi per nove di 
amarissima pena; la quale mi condusse a tanta debolezza che mi convenia 


stare come coloro li quali non si possono muovere. Io dico che nello nono 
giorno.... 


It is by such a mark that this may be properly called the third of the 
three visions in the book, each of which from first to last bear the 
prophetic sign of the number which was so significantly associated with 


her death.” 


Within the larger context of the whole story then, and within this 
triad of visions I see no way of mistaking the meaning of Love’s ob- 
scure words. Those words are obscure to the poet at the time. Their 
meaning is withheld from the reader too until the poet becomes the 
author who has lived through the events and has become the chiosatore 
of the book of his memory and can see the miracle of the number nine 
that she was. And when this is completed through the story it is the in- 
tention of the author that the reader too should perceive what the verace 
giudizio of all three of them was. The miraculous number nine is there 
to point the way to him. 

It is time now to put aside pretenses because Beatrice is soon to die. 

12. It might be pointed out that the number nine is associated with an immaginazione which 
is not a visione, in Chapter xxx1x: Contro questo avversario de la ragione si levoe un die, 
quasi ne l’ora de la nona, una forte immaginazione. . . . But at this point all prophecy has 
ceased anyway. This is merely the return of Beatrice to dominate his thoughts. There is no 
hidden sign here, for the meaning of the number nine has been declared. Likewise one should 


speak really of the four visions in the Vita Nuova and not three. But the last, the mirabile 


visione (x1), is on another level and is a vision, apparently, of a real truth not masked or 
clouded by the appearance of this world. 
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That is why Love sighs as he tells the poet this, and that is why he 
starts to weep. And when the poet would know why he is weeping 
Love must both answer him and keep from him the answer which he 
will know all too soon and to his great sorrow anyway. He answers 
him then with words that are a sign, a sign which he will understand 
only after Beatrice is dead. His words speak of a figure of the circle 
and the center of the circle. They say that he is a God. But in saying 
that they also say that he can see into the future. That is why he is 
weeping. But the poet cannot see what lies in the future for him—not 
yet. That is why Love’s words are obscure. To understand why they 
are obscure and why the story needs them to be obscure for a time is to 
understand them. 

Cuar es S. SINGLETON 


The Johns Hopkins University 





DESPORTES AND PETRARCH 





Puitippe Desportes, France’s most popular poet at the close of the 
French Renaissance, has been universally accepted as a Petrarchist. 
Availing himself of the current license, not to say obligation, to plagi- 
arise from earlier writers under the guise of imitation or “innutrition,” 
he borrowed unstintingly from the Italian Petrarchists of the Quattro- 
cento and early Cinquecento: Chariteo, Tebaldeo, Serafino, Sasso, and 
Ariosto. Judging from the plagiarisms already brought to light, one 
would conclude that Desportes lifted more from certain of these 
Petrarchists than from Petrarch himself. When Lavaud, in his careful 
study on Desportes, lists the Italian sources of the poems in Diane I, 
Diane II, Hippolyte, and Cléonice, his tabulation shows that Desportes 
“imitated” Petrarch nine times, while cribbing from Antonio Tebaldeo 
thirteen times and from Pamfilo Sasso ten times.? 

The purpose of this article is to set the record straight by bringing 
to light twelve undetected plagiarisms from Petrarch in Desportes’s 
poetry. It will attempt to give the devil his due, re-establishing Des- 
portes as a more unadulterated Petrarchist through the rather curious 
rapprochement of literary larceny. 

If the borrowings of Desportes vary from sheer translation to very 
loose, almost imperceptible, imitation, let us remember that the Re- 
naissance doctrine of mimesis sanctioned both extreme types of appro- 
priation. In the terminology of his countryman, Joachim du Bellay, 
Desportes ran the gamut of traducteur (translates verbatim), translateur 
(reproduces ideas closely), paraphraste (reproduces ideas freely), and 
imitateur (practices innutrition). Usually, although not always, Des- 
portes’s borrowings place him in one of the latter two categories. 

As early as 1579, twenty-seven years before the death of Desportes, 
Henri Estienne showed that Desportes’s “‘Aspre et sauvage coeur, trop 
fiére volonté” had its origin in Petrarch’s “Aspro cor e selvaggio, e 
cruda voglia.”? In 1583 a Gascon poet, Augié Gaillard, accused Des- 
portes of drawing upon Petrarch, but without citing specific examples.* 
In recent times the scholars who have listed most carefully the Italian 
sources of Desportes are Francesco Flamini, J. Vianey, and J. Lavaud.‘ 
To present the reader with the complete background, we shall include 

1. Jacques Lavaud, Philippe Desportes (Paris, 1935), pp. 175, 179, 180, 283. 

2. H. Estienne, De la précellence du langage francois (Paris, Garnier, n.d.), p. 238. 

3. J. Lavaud, op. cit., p. 176. 

4. F. Flamini, Studi di storia letteraria (Livorno, 1895), pp. 433-439; J. Vianey, Le pétrar- 


quisme en France au XVI* siécle (Montpellier, 1909), pp. 222-256. Also, Vianey’s “Une 
rencontre des Muses” in RHL, 1906, pp. 92-100. 
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in a footnote the nine plagiarisms from Petrarch which have been 
brought to light over the past three and a half centuries,’ with the 
necessary advice, ‘““Non ragioniam di loro, ma guarda e passa.” We 
now pass to the enumeration of twelve heretofore unidentified plagia- 
risms, while the voice of Malherbe must be applauding somewhere in 
the Stygian darkness. 

Frequently Desportes followed Petrarch’s incipit fairly closely and 
then wandered off to his own devices, keeping within the general frame- 
work of Petrarch’s argument and only occasionally revealing his source 
by a similarity of expression. Thus, Desportes derived an “‘elegy”’ in 
the Amours d Hippolyte from sonnet CLII of Petrarch.* Decrying the 
cruelty of his mistress, 


Ayez le coeur d'un tigre ou d'une ourse cruelle’ 


Questa umil fera, un cor di tigre o d’orsa® 


he states that love wounds and poisons him (envenimez ma playe / dolce 
veneno). While Desportes rambles on for fifty-six verses, he finally re- 
turns to the thought that after so many trials (tant de cruautez / tante 


5. We shall list only the incipits; a table of incipits may be found in Lavaud and in most 
editions of Petrarch’s Rime: 
Desp.: “Si la foy plus certaine en une ame non feinte”’ 
Pet.: “‘S’ una fede amorosa, un cor non finto”’ 
Desp.: “‘Ma nef passe au destroit d’une mer courroucée”’ 
Pet.: “Passa la nave mia colma d’obblio” 
Desp.: “Amour en mesme instant m’aiguillonne et m’arreste” 
Pet.: “Amor mi sprona in un tempo ed affrena”’ 
Desp.: “A pas lens et tardifs tout seul je me promaine” 
Pet.: “Solo e pensoso i pid deserti campi” 
Desp.: “Solitaire et pensif, dans un bois écarté”’ 
Pet.: “Solo e pensoso i pili deserti campi” 
Desp.: ““Aspre et sauvage coeur, trop fi¢re volonté” 
Pet.: “Aspro cor e selvaggio e cruda voglia”’ 


Of the three remaining plagiarisms, the first is mentioned by Vianey, op. cit., p. 251 
(“Chargé du desespoir qui trouble ma pensée”’). This claim is accepted by Lavaud, who adds 
the remaining two rencontres, pp. 179, 283 (‘“Blessé d’une playe inhumaine’”’; “Les celestes 
beautez d’une heureuse jeunesse’). However, in no case is the purported Petrarchian source 
specifically explained. Nor is it mentioned in any of the source studies (Flamini, Vianey, 
Vaganay, Kastner, Cameron) to which Lavaud refers his reader (p. 178). Lavaud does not 
mention the charge of plagiarism made in Vaganay’s edition of Les amours d’ Hippolyte, p. 16 
(“Je vay contant les jours et les heures passées’””), which charge also lacks documentation. 
Nor does he mention two alleged plagiarisms advanced by Vianey, pp. 303, 304 (“Quand, 
miroir de moy-mesme, en moy je me regarde’’/“‘Quand’ io mi volgo indietro a mirar gli 
anni’’; “Le jour chasse le jour, comme un flot l’autre chasse’’/Trionfo della morte, 1, 82). The 
first of these claims seems questionable and the second untenable; the themes involved are 
commonplace and the wordings dissimilar. 

6. Our page references hereafter will apply to the Michiels edition of Desportes (Paris, 
1858) and the Scherillo edition of Petrarch’s Rime (Milan, 1925), which enjoyed a wide 
circulation. 

7. Desportes, Michiels edition (Paris, 1858), p. 138. 

8. Petrarch, Rime, Scherillo edition (Milan, 1925) p. 318. Petrarch’s last verse echoes 
Seneca, Decl. 11: ““Quicquam non potest, qui mori non potest.” 
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varietati), there is no way out other than death, a decision identical with 


Petrarch’s: 


Mais, quand vous me tuez, je chante vos beautez . . . 
Car je me suis promis que vous me seriez telle, 

Et n’atten pas de vous un plus doux traitement, 

Que mourir sans pitié 


Fuggendo [morendo| spera i suoi dolor finire; 
Come colei che dora in ora manca: 
Ché ben pud nulla chi non pud morire. 


The simple theme of the lover’s dread of the approaching lonely 
night would seem to be sufficiently universal to occur to an amorous 
poet without the intermediary of a literary source. However, Desportes 
feeds parasitically upon Petrarch’s emotions when he copies even this 
theme. We cite only those lines showing the closest resemblance: 


Tout le jour mes deux yeux sont de pleurs dégoutans, 
Puis quand la nuit paisible en repos nous rappelle, 
Ma douleur s’envenime et devient si rebelle, 
Que du tout je me lasche aux regrets esclatans. 
En si piteux estat je despense mon tans, 
Me paissant dans mon ceur® 


Tutt’ il di piango; e poi, la notte, quando 
Prendon riposo i miseri mortali, 
Trovom’ in pianto e raddoppiarsi i mali: 
Cosi spendo ’l mio tempo lagrimando. 

In tristo umor vo gli occhi consumando, 
E’! cor in doglia;'® 


Each sonnet continues decrying the poet’s mental state and each likens 
life to a living death. 

Desportes derived a longer piece, a plainte addressed to Diane, from 
this same Petrarchian sonnet. The theme may be summed up in six 


verses: 


Depuis P aube du jour, je nay point eu de cesse 

De pleurer, de crier et de me tourmenter . . . 

Le jour s'est retiré, voicy la nuit veneué, 

Qui soulage les coeurs des hommes travaillez; 

Mais, plus fiére tousjours, ma douleur continué, 

Et vainqueurs du sonrmeil, mes maux sont éveillez.™ 


9. Desportes, op. cit., p. 486. 
10. Petrarch, op. cit., p. 381. 
11. Desportes, op. cit., p. 42. 
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If Desportes borrowed the theme, he borrowed nothing else. Once the 
French poet develops it wordily, it ceases to be Petrarchian in spirit. 

One of the more unusual plagiarisms occurs among Desportes’s 
epitaphs. Penning a sonnet on the death of his mistress, he betrays no 
Petrarchian source until he reaches the sestet. Only upon reading the 
sestet do we suddenly discern that the sentiment of the epitaph is 
second-hand and synthetic: 


Lair, la terre et les eaux cet outrage ont pleuré, 

Le monde, en la perdant, sans lustre est demeuré, 

Comme un pré sans couleurs, un bois sans robe verte, 
Tandis qu’il en jouit, il ne la connut pas; 

Moy seul je la connus, qui la pleure icy-bas, 

Cependant que le ciel s’enrichit de ma perte.* 


Pianger l’aer e la terra el mar devrebbe 
L’uman legnaggio, che senz’ ella é quasi 
Senza fior prato, 0 senza gemma anello. 

Non la conobbe il mondo mentre I’ ebbe: 
Conobbil’ io, ch’ a pianger qui rimasi, 

E’! Ciel, che del mio pianto or si fa bello. 


When Peletier, Sébilet, Ronsard, and Du Bellay were encouraging their 
contemporaries to “‘imitate’’ in this manner, they should at least have 


drawn the line on epitaphs. 

Petrarch’s sonnet berating his tongue for freezing into timid silence 
in Laura’s presence caught the fancy of Desportes, who copied its 
sonnet form and retained its spirit: 


Langue muette, 4 mon secours tardive, 
Que m’a servi tant @’heur que j ay receu 
De voir ma dame? aussi bien tu n’as sceu 
Dire le mal qui de repos me prive? .. . 
Car un seul mot hors de moy n'est issu 
Propre @ monstrer combien ma peine est vive." 


Perch’io t'abbia guardato di menzogna 
A mio podere, ed onorato assai, 
Ingrata lingua, gid perd non m hai 
Renduto onor, ma fatto ira e vergogna; 


Che quando pin’! tuo aiuto mi bisogna 
Per dimandar mercede, allor ti stai 


12. Desportes, op. cit., p. 486. 

13. Petrarch, Rime, Scherillo edition (Milan, 1925), pp. 524-525. We first mentioned 
this plagiarism in a discussion of imitatio in sixteenth-century France: Critical Theory and 
Practice of the Pléiade (Cambridge, 1942), pp. 262-263. 

14. Desportes, Michiels edition (Paris, 1858), p. 167. 
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Sempre pin fredda; e se parole fai, 
Sono imperfette, e quasi d’uom che sogna.* 


Both poets then proceed to blame their other senses for failing them in 
like manner. 

Desportes apparently borrowed from Petrarch his theme of the 
inimical hand. He introduced it both in Book II of Diane (“Belle et 
cruelle main, qui m’avez enchaisné’’) and in the Diverses amours, XVIII. 


In the latter piece, Desportes, like Petrarch, laments his mistress’s 
hand which grips his heart: 


Je la doy bien hayr, cette main ennemye, 
Qui décocha sur moy tant de traits rigoureux, 
Et du sang de ma playe, encor tout chaloureux, 
M’escrivit dans le ceeur le nom de Parthenie.* 


O bella man che mi distringi il core 
E’n poco spazio la mia vita chiudi; 
Man ov’ ogni arte ¢ tutti loro studi 
Poser Natura e’] Ciel per farsi onore.“’ 


To close this would-be blason to milady’s hand, each of the poets praises 
her glove in gallant fashion: 


Au moins baisons son gand. Il est tousjours permis 
De baiser le dessus d'un sacré reliquaire. 


Candido, leggiadretto e caro guanto, 
Che copria netto avorio e fresche rose. 


One piece in the Diverses amours (XXXIII) sums up in a few lines a 
typical Petrarchian sonnet (“L’aura celeste che ’n quel verde lauro’’) 
and devotes the remaining lines to a tergiversation, explaining how 
Desportes’s feelings altered from those described by Petrarch. He ex- 
plains how he has borne the yoke of love, 


Quand je portoy le joug de vostre tyrannie‘* 


Ed a me pose un dolce giogo al colo, 


how the mere shadow of his mistress intimidated him, 


Je vous craignoy si fort, que l ombre seulement 
D’un seul de vos dédains mi’ estoit peine infinie; 


L’ombra sua sola fa’l mio cor un ghiaccio, 


15. Petrarch, op. cit., p. 174. This seems a more probable source than Chariteo’s “Quando, 
da presso, il bel guardo sereno.” 

16. Desportes, op. cit., p. 388. 

17. Petrarch, op. cit., p. 359. 

18. Desportes, op. cit., p. 401. 

19. Petrarch, op. cit., p. 357. 
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and how the infidelities of his mistress have finally cured him of such 
fears. This borrowing is extraordinary, for Desportes here compresses 
rather than amplifies the Petrarchian text. 

Petrarch’s image of Laura as his resplendent Sun, traditional though 
it was, evidently pleased Desportes. He cribbed in a more or less elastic 
manner from two Petrarchian sonnets containing the image. In the first 
instance, milady is compared to the morning sun. Desportes, like 
Petrarch, begins his sonnet with Phoebus driving his golden chariot 
over the horizon before the oncoming stars: 


Quand l ombrageuse nuit nostre jour décolore, 
Et que le clair Phebus se cache en I’ Occident, 
Au ciel d’astres semé les mortels regardant . . . *° 


Quando ’! Sol bagna in mar T aurato carro, 
E laer nostro e la mia mente imbruna, 
Col cielo e con le stelle e con la luna...” 


But the night is dispelled in turn by a welcome morning sun returning 
to outshine the stars. Desportes’s Hippoly a (Marguerite de Valois?), 
more lustrous and radiant than other women, is like the early sun blot- 
ting out the stars. In Petrarch, Laura is paragoned to a sun which 
brings warmth and delight after a troubled night. 

In the second instance, milady becomes the vernal sun, bringing the 
heat and color of April. The warm feeling of springtime which his sun 
should create is, however, denied each poet. In Petrarch it is because 
Laura turns her rays from him; in Desportes, because Hippolyta hides 
them from him. If its treatment differs in the two poets, the theme 
itself remains the same. Thus, we may conclude that Desportes’s 
“Quand le soleil doré laisse nostre hemisphére” (page 139) is an echo, 
with added over- and undertones, of Petrarch’s “Quando ’| pianeta che 
distingue lore.” 

Desportes, like Petrarch, centers a poem upon the thought that a 
lover once freed from the bonds of love avoids entanglement another 
time. In each case, it is his mistress’s death which has freed the poet: 


Avec un si beau neeud l Amour m’avoit contraint, 
Qu’encor qu’il soit rompu jen sens tousjours l’estrainte . . . 
Que la mort donc se vante, ayant frappé ma dame.” 


20. Desportes, op. cit., p. 166. A discreet adaptation of this image was made by Desportes 
in his memorial sonnet to Diane de Cossé, Countess of Mansfeld (‘Quand le soleil nous 
laisse et que, tout radieux’’), where he laments the gloom and darkness left on earth by the 
setting of this sun “gone to the other hemisphere”’ (p. 468). 

21. Petrarch, op. cit., p. 387. 

22. Desportes, Michiels edition (Paris, 1858), p. 486. 
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L’ardente nodo ov’ io fui dora in ora, 
Contando anni ventuno interi, preso, 
Morte disciolse: 


Petrarch toys with the idea in greater detail, specifying that Love 
tempted him once again, but that once more Death saved him from be- 
coming involved. 

Petrarch’s sonnet describing the devastation which Laura’s eyes 
worked upon him impressed Desportes sufficiently for the latter to imi- 
tate it loosely. The capoversi reveal the inspiration: 


Si doucement par son regard me tue* 


Se ’l dolce sguardo di costei m’ ancide* 


Each piece then explains how the mistress’s eyes affect the poet’s moods 
through their strange power. Each poet trembles before them (Je tremble 
tout / s’ i tremo). While the eyes of Desportes’s Hippolyta assemble all 
contrary moods and impart them to him, Petrarch similarly notes the 
contrary moods of his lady with the Vergilian reminiscence, “Femmina 
€ cosa mobi! per natura.” 

We arrive now at the final plagiarism on our list. Sonnet LVI of 
Diane II (““Tant d’amour, tant de foy, dont vos lettres sont plaines’’) 
evidently derives from sonnet CLXVIII of Petrarch (““Amor mi manda 
quel dolce pensiero”). Diana has sent Desportes a billet doux encourag- 
ing his passion, but in which he suspects insincerity; he begs for some 
proof of her affection more tangible than empty words. Petrarch writes 
that Love has sent him a message to the effect that Laura loves him 
and is ready to accede to him, but that, having had occasion to find 
Love’s words untrue, he remains much in doubt. Both poets introduce 
the carpe florem theme: time is fleeting and the season for love is at 
hand; Diana and Laura are getting older as well as their lovers: 


Depuis quatre ans entiers vous m’ appastez ainsi; 
Je vieillis cependant, vous vieillissez aussi, 
Et perdons de nos ans la saison mieux aimée.™ 


In questa passa ’] tempo, e nello specchio 
Mi veggio andar ver la stagion contraria 
A sua impromessa et alla mia speranza. 
Or sia che pud: gid sol io non invecchio.*" 
23. Petrarch, Rime, Scherillo edition (Milan, 1925), p. 448. 
24. Desportes, op. cit., p. 158. 
. Petrarch, op. cit., p. 344. 


. Desportes, op. cit., p. 104. 
27. Petrarch, op. cit., p. 332. 
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While the carpe diem of Horace or the carpe florem of Ausonius was a 
common theme among Ronsard, Baif, Du Bellay, and their contempo- 
raries, it seems apparent here that it is again from Petrarch that Des- 
portes has plagiarised. 

Having proposed a dozen examples of Petrarchian influence concern- 
ing which there can be little doubt, we daunt superstition to add a 
possible thirteenth. Desportes’s sonnet “‘Si les pleurs que j’espans, si le 
triste langage”’ (page 156) borrows a theme without any textual trans- 
lation. It has its apparent source in Petrarch’s “Amor, Fortuna, e la 
mia mente schiva.’’** The text of each piece is that Love and Fortune 
engage in a war of attrition against the poets, inducing the latter to con- 
template suicide. 

Of course, to complete the picture, we must mention briefly a few of 
the many borrowings of isolated verses and images which are not 
developed to an appreciable extent. Typical is the following set of con- 
ceits: 

Ma Dame, Amour, Fortune, et tous les elemens 
Animez contre moy, sont bandez pour ne nuire:?* 


Amor, Natura, ¢ la bell’ alma umile, 
Ov’ ogni alta virtude alberga e regna, 
Contra me son giurati.*° 
Or, again: 


Malheureux fut le jour, le mois et la saison 
Que le cruel Amour ensorcela mon ame.™ 


Benedetto sia’! giorno e’] mese e I’ anno 
E la stagione e’l tempo e Tora e’l punto 
El bel paese e’l loco ov’ io fui giunto 
Da duo begli occhi, che legato m’ hanno.* 


Other rencontres worthy of mention are the metaphor of the lover and 
the salamander living in flame,* the promise to love so long as the stars 
shine in the sky,** the complaint about love’s harsh law (sauvage loy 
d'amour / dura legge d’amor),** and the famous simile which was so 
widely appropriated by the poets of the Pléiade: 


28. Petrarch, op. cit., p. 267. 

29. Desportes, op. cit., p. 71. 

30. Petrarch, op. cit., p. 345. 

31. Desportes, op. cit., p. 32. 

32. Petrarch, Rime, Scherillo edition (Milan, 1925), p. 191. Evidently Petrarch himself 
derived this conceit in turn from the Provencal poets, possibly from Giraut de Borneill: 
“Ben aia ’] temps e ’l jorns e l’ans e ’] mes, etc.” 

33. Desportes, Michiels edition (Paris, 1858), p. 27; Petrarch, op. cit., p. 369. 

34. Desportes, Michiels edition (Paris, 1858), p. 27; Petrarch, op. cit., p. 355. 

35. Desportes, op. cit., p. 125; Petrarch, T. A. 148. 
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Le lit en mes pensers est un champ de bataille.* 


E duro campo di battaglia il letto.™ 


The reader will probably grant that no Renaissance poet’s works il- 
lustrate better than Desportes’s the range from slavish translation to 
the more creative-innutrition (free reworking of the earlier model). 
Both types of imitation were held in high esteem during the sixteenth 
century.** Even in his “innutritions’’ Desportes usually translates the 
incipit of his source quite closely before wandering off to his own 
thoughts and imagery. He seems thus to prefer stressing his dependent 
rather than his independent thinking. He is fully aware that a transla- 
tion of the incipit is the surest way to reveal his plagiarising. But as a 
translateur or paraphraste in the Renaissant (and Du Bellayan) sense, he 
has utterly no reason to disguise his cribbing. 

Having resorted to mathematics in our first paragraph, we return to 
that science. To the nine plagiarisms previously detected we now add 
our dozen. Thus, whereas the record originally admitted a greater num- 
ber of borrowings from such Petrarchists as Tebaldeo and Sasso, Pe- 
trarch himself now heads the list, being the source of nineteen plagiar- 
isms, or as the French more delicately put it, rapprochements. Thus, 
Desportes’s Petrarchism becomes more nearly a direct imitation of the 
archetype than of other Petrarchists. We no longer need condemn 
Desportes as an imitator of imitations, much as Plato condemned the 
piynrixds mounrhs for imitating the imitated forms of nature. (Re- 
public, x). 

True, Desportes was such a prolific Petrarchist that even these rela- 
tively few borrowings out of his total production of sonnets may not 
seem to detract much from his originality. But there were other Pe- 
trarchistic models he copied: Amalteo, Amanio, Caro, Mozzarello, 
Molza, Tansillo. And in addition to these instances where Desportes 
borrowed the letter, there were others, many others, where he bor- 
rowed the spirit. The “‘innutrition” became so complete that the source 
can be sensed where it cannot be perceived. By imitating, by strapping 
onto his Pegasus the saddlebags of Petrarchistic conceits and themes, 
he weakened his poetry and, like so many of his contemporaries, con- 
tributed to the ill repute in which Petrarchism was held during the last 
decades of the sixteenth century. Leaning on his models, in text or 
spirit, Desportes could not hope to better them. Only rarely, when 
creating independently (e.g., his chansons), does Desportes come near 

36. Desportes, op. cit., p. 17. 


37. Petrarch, Rime. Scherillo edition (Milan, 1925), p. 389. 
38. McKeon, Richard, “Concept of Imitation,” MP, xxxtv (1936), 1-37- 
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rivaling them. Yet we must not be severe with Desportes’s shortcom- 
ings. They resulted naturally from the great weakness of the Renais- 
sance conception of imitatio, the product of a chronological inferiority 
complex and the misunderstanding of a term of classical rhetoric. The 
key word of Renaissance literary theory should have been emulatio, 
not imitatio. The whole difficulty lies right there. 

Included in the Diverses amours is a sonnet entitled, ‘Pour mettre 
devant un Pétrarque,” which begins: 


Le labeur glorieux d'un esprit admirable 
Triomphe heureusement de la postérité, 
Comme ce Florentin qui a si bien chanté 
Que les siécles d’aprés n’ ont trouvé son semblable.*® 


Adducing as evidence the plagiarisms of the letter and of the spirit 
noted throughout this article, one may give the lie to the last line and 
charge Desportes himself with being the semblable. 

Rosert J. CLEMENTS 
Harvard University 


39. Desportes, op. cit., p. 427. 





TOCQUEVILLE’S LATER YEARS—A 
REAFFIRMATION OF FAITH 








ALEXIS DE TOCQUEVILLE’S REPUTATION as an authority on American 
institutions has eclipsed to a large degree the rest of his career: his long 
parliamentary service from 1839 to 1851, the penetrating corre- 
spondent, the author of the brilliant Souvenirs and of the original 
L’ Ancien Régime et la Révolution. \n particular, relatively little atten- 
tion has been paid to Tocqueville’s later years, under the Second 
Empire.! Yet, there is perhaps no more striking demonstration of the 
remarkable moral and political unity of Tocqueville’s life than his un- 
wavering faith in political liberty during the government of the Coup 
d’Etat, as illustrated by his unceasing opposition to this reactionary 
state, and by his clear and prophetic refutation of the racial theories of 
his friend, Count Arthur de Gobineau. 

It is quite natural that Tocqueville’s fame as the author of De la 
démocratie en Amérique should have overshadowed other aspects of his 
activity. Fifteen editions of this work appeared between 1835 and 
1868, and no other French work about the United States played such 
an important réle in shaping French thought about the American Re- 
public in that period. However, although Tocqueville’s interest in the 
United States was sincere and lasting, and he was to consider the model 
republic as ‘“‘the good cause”’ until his death,* his concern with things 
American was secondary. De la démocratie en Amérique was primarily a 
political program for France.? It was Tocqueville’s first formulation 
of a political credo which he was to follow unswervingly until the end 
of his life. It is not the intention to define here in detail Tocqueville’s 
political thought. Reflecting as it did both his aristocratic instincts and 
his democratic aspirations, Tocqueville’s work had the singular destiny 
of being received favorably by all parties. Nonetheless, despite the 
unquestionable presence of conflicting elements in Tocqueville’s mas- 

1. The two most complete treatments of Tocqueville to date contain good but brief ac- 
counts of Tocqueville under the Second Empire. Cf. J. P. Mayer, Alexis de Tocqueville, 
New York, Viking, 1940, pp. 100-105, 137-140; Antoine Redier, Comme disait M. de Toc- 
queville, Paris, Perrin, 1925, pp. 226-239. A recent article by J. Salwyn Schapiro, (“Alexis de 
Tocqueville, Pioneer of Democratic Liberalism in France,” Political Science Quarterly, Dec., 
1942, V- §7, 545-563) has little to say about this period of Tocqueville’s career, but is an 
excellent introduction to Tocqueville’s liberalism. Two other articles of a general nature have 
appeared in the Review of Politics: Albert Salomon, ““Tocqueville’s Philosophy of Freedom,” 
Oct., 1939, v. 1, 400-431; Francis G. Wilson, ““Tocqueville’s Conception of the Elite,” 
July, 1942, v. 4, 271-286. 

2. R. L. Hawkins, Newly Discovered French Letters, Cambridge, Harvard Univ. Press, 


1933, p. 209. Letter of Sept. 10, 1855 to Theodore Sedgwick. 
3. See De la démocratie en Amérique, Euvres completes, Paris, Lévy, 1864, 1, 20. 
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terpiece on the United States, the basis of his thought was funda- 
mentally liberal. Tocqueville himself protested against the double in- 
terpretation of his book in a letter to Henry Reeve, the translator of the 
English edition, and in this protest, he has given an excellent definition 
of the essence of his ideas. 


On veut absolument faire de moi un homme de parti et je ne le suis point. On 
me donne des passions et je n’ai que des opinions, ou plutdét je n’ai qu'une pas- 
sion, l’amour de la liberté et de la dignité humaine. Toutes les formes gou- 
vernementales ne sont 4 mes yeux que des moyens plus ou moins parfaits de 
satisfaire cette sainte et légitime passion de l"homme.* 


The sincerity of Tocqueville’s indifference to governmental forms 
was proved by his acceptance of the Orleanist Monarchy in 1830 and 
of the Second Republic in 1848 because he believed that neither of these 
was incompatible with his ideal of liberty and human dignity. However, 
after the Coup d’Etat of December 2, 1851, Tocqueville unhesitatingly 
rejected the régime of Louis-Napoléon as a despotism under which 
liberty could not exist. Tocqueville was not taken unawares by the Coup 
d’Etat. His brief experience as Minister of Foreign Affairs under 
President Louis-Napoléon in 1849 had convinced him then that the 
president desired to rule alone, surrounded solely by “agents and 
creatures.”’> And only a few weeks before December 2, Tocqueville 
expressed the belief that the president would refuse to solve the crisis 
by accepting some form of constitutional monarchy. ‘Le président,” 
he affirmed, “est aussi imperméable aux idées constitutionnelles que 
l’était Charles X.’’® 

Tocqueville at once foresaw that the new government was destined 
to last for some years.’ He observed that the majority of Frenchmen, 
frightened by their insane fear of socialism, were accepting Louis- 
Napoléon as a savior.* As for the two monarchical parties, Tocque- 
ville pointed out that they considered the new government as “un ter- 
rain neutre ow (ils) cherchent asile en attendant, et qu’ils préférent au 
camp de leurs anciens ennemis.”® Tocqueville concluded that years 
would pass before any possible rebirth of liberty in France and he de- 
cided to retire completely from public life. 

Tocqueville’s profound suffering at the sight of the events of and 


4. Correspondance inédite, Paris, Lévy, 1861, 1, 70. Letter of March 22, 1837. 

5. Nouvelle Correspondance, Paris, Lévy, 1866, p. 250. Letter of November 15, 1849 to 
Henry Reeve. 

6. Ibid.. pp. 271-272. Letter of July 27, 1851 to N. W. Senior. 

7. Ibid., p. 278. February 18, 1852 to G. de Beaumont. 

8. Correspondence and Conversations of Alexis de Tocqueville with Nassau William Senior, 
London, Henry S. King, 1872, u, 7. 

9. Nouv. Corr., p. 278. February 18, 1852, to de Beaumont. 
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after December 2 expressed itself in a passionate denunciation of the 
methods of violence and terror employed by Louis-Napoléon. The white 
heat of indignation which characterized his enly public utterance on 
this question, his letter to the London Times immediately after the 
Coup d’Etat (appeared December 11, 1851), is typical of all his 
correspondence. 


The liberty of the press is destroyed to an extent unheard of even in the time 
of the Empire. . . . Personal liberty is more trampled on than ever it was in the 
time of the Empire. . . . Human life is as little respected as human liberty. I 
know that war has its dreadful necessities, but the disturbances which have 
recently occurred in Paris have been put down with a barbarity unprecedented 
in our civil contests; and when we remember that this torrent of blood has been 
shed to consummate the violation of all laws, we cannot but think that sooner 
or later it will fall back upon the heads of those who shed it. As for the appeal 
to the people to which Louis Napoléon affects to submit his claims, never was 
a more odious mockery offered to a nation. The people is called upon to ex- 
press its opinion, yet not only is public discussion suppressed, but even the 
knowledge of facts. The people is asked its opinion, but the first measure taken 
to obtain it is to establish military terrorism throughout the country, and to 
threaten with deprivation every public agent who does not approve in writing 
what has been done."® 


Two months later, in a letter to a brother, Tocqueville branded the 


usurper government as “l’exemple le plus éclatant qui ait été donné 
dans l’histoire, de la ruse, de la violence, et du parjure triomphant aux 
acclamations que la peur arrache 4 une partie des classes élevées et 
honnétes.’”"! 

Indeed, Tocqueville had before him the sorry spectacle of numerous 
members of what he called “‘les classes élevées et honnétes’’ welcoming 
the régime as the guardian of order. Many Legitimists, and most of 
the Orleanists, chiefly proprietors, industrialists and merchants and 
bound to the monarchy more by a sentiment of social conservation than 
royalist attachment, gave their allegiance to the Second Empire which 
guaranteed the stability of business.” Tocqueville spared none of those 
who threw themselves with such haste into the arms of the new protec- 
tor of society.4* When one of his brothers seemed to give his implicit 
approbation to the régime in an election circular, Tocqueville expressed 

10. Memoirs, Letters and Remains of Alexis de Tocqueville, MacMillan, Cambridge, Lon- 


don, 1861, 1, 189-190. The French original of this has not been published yet, if it still 
exists. 

11. Letter of Feb. 14, 1852, published in Antoine Redier, Comme disait M. de Tocqueville, 
Paris, Perrin, 1925, p. 229. 

12. Cf. Charles Seignobos, Histoire de la France contemporaine, Paris, Hachette, 1921, 
VI, 264. 

13. Nouv. Corr., pp. 291-292, September 17, 1852, to Edouard de Tocqueville. 
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at length his profound disappointment and sorrow.’ And despite his 
warm praise of Montalembert’s Des Intéréts catholiques au 19° siécle, writ- 
ten at the end of 1852, Tocqueville did not hesitate to remind Monta- 
lembert of his strong disapproval of the latter’s brief period of support 
of Louis-Napoléon after the Coup d’Etat.'® It remained a subject of deep 
sadness for him that men could become reconciled to the Second Empire. 
“Ce qui achéve de jeter le trouble et une sorte d’épouvante dans mon 
esprit,” he wrote to Madame Swetchine in 1856, “c’est qu’ (ils) sem- 
blent faire du goat de la servitude une sorte d’ingrédient de la vertu. 
Je voudrais penser et sentir comme eux que je ne le pourrais pas.’’** 

An even more painful sight for Tocqueville was the immediate ac- 
ceptance of the government of the Coup d’Etat by a part of the clergy, 
which was to be one of the most solid pillars of the Second Empire for 
many years. Tocqueville’s great respect for the Catholic Church did 
not prevent him from expressing his fear that the political alliance be- 
tween the Second Empire and the clergy might discredit Catholicism 
itself. 


Quelque sympathique que je sois aux croyances religieuses, je me sens at- 
tristé et troublé plus que je ne !’ai jamais été, en voyant une partie du clergé se 
laisser si facilement gagner par les appats grossiers qu’on lui offre, lorsque 
j apergois chez tant de catholiques cette aspiration vers la tyrannie, cet attrait 
pour la servitude, ce goiit de la force, du gendarme, du censeur, du gibet.!7 


As he explained to his friend De Corcelle in 1853, the realization of his 
political ideal, based on “l'accord du sentiment libéral et du sentiment 
religieux,” was greatly weakened by the conduct of the clergy and of 
many Catholics.!® This problem preoccupied Tocqueville until his 
death. As late as 1858, in a long letter to a Bishop of the Catholic 
Church, he protested respectfully but firmly against his description of 
Napoléon III in a Pastoral Instruction as “l’Envoyé du Trés-Haut, 
Celui que sa grace a choisi, ce Ministre des divins conseils.’’ This im- 
plied consecration in the name of religion of a régime founded by im- 
moral acts, warned Tocqueville, could only be disastrous for the 
Church.” 

It is not surprising then that Tocqueville felt himself plunged into a 
profound moral isolation in the midst of his contemporaries. He de- 
scribed himself as “an outlaw,’ or as “a lover of liberty, equality and 

. Cf. Redier, op. cit., pp. 227-230. 

. Nouv. Corr., pp. 294-295, December 1, 1852. 
. Corr. Inéd., u, 307, January 7, 1856. 

. Cf. Redier, op. cit., p. 230. 

. Corr. Inéd., u, 228, September 17, 1853. 


. Nouv. Corr., pp. 490-492, March 4, 1858. The Bishop’s name is not given. 
. Corr. Inéd., 1, 191, July 4, 1852, to M. Dufaure. 
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sincerity’ whom it would soon be necessary to study in a Museum of 
Natural History like a prediluvian animal.” Yet, despite this feeling of 
moral solitude, which runs like a constant thread throughout his cor- 
respondence,” Tocqueville never faltered in his liberal faith. He never 
betrayed the proud pledge which he made to Gustave de Beaumont 
shortly before the events of December 2, 1851: 


Il n’y a qu'une seule détermination que je suis toujours sir de suivre: faire 
triompher a travers cette crise nos libertés, ou succomber avec elles; tout le 
reste est secondaire. Mais ceci est une question de vie ou de mort.”* 


Again and again during the Second Empire, he reiterated that liberty 
remained his only cause.24 No power in the world, he asserted, could 
ever force him to seek to play a political réle under any other conditions 
than those of liberal institutions.** Six years of life under the govern- 
ment of the Coup d’Etat only confirmed his conviction that “‘la liberté 
[est] la condition nécessaire sans laquelle il n’y a jamais eu de nation 
véritablement grande et virile.” 

Consequently, every act, every thought of Tocqueville became for 
him a manifestation of hostility toward a régime which had exiled 
liberty. Rather than take the oath of allegiance to Louis-Napoléon in 
i852, Tocqueville resigned from the Conseil Général of the department 
of la Manche on which he hed served for many years and of which he 
was president.” He refused to request any favors, no matter how slight, 
either for his friends or for himself. He replied to a cousin who sought 
his aid: 

Je me suis abstenu de toute recommandation directe ou indirecte vis-a-vis 
du nouveau gouvernement. Je me sens trop radicalement opposé a celui-ci pour 
ne pas me faire une conscience de lui rien demander. Je n’ai méme pas voulu 


td bd ° bd 4 e td 4 “4s ° , A 
réclamer aux archives du ministére des affaires étrangéres une piéce qui m’edt 
été utile.2* 


Another typical example of Tocqueville’s intransigeance was his scorn- 
ful refusal to be present at the official opening by the emperor of a new 
railroad line at Cherbourg, only a few miles from his country home. 
And he sarcastically dismissed the elaborate ceremony to be held the 
following day in the port in honor of the Queen of England as “beau- 
coup de coups de canon dont le bruit pénétrera jusque dans ma solitude; 

21. Ibid., p. 300, October 26, 1853, to Odilon Barrot. 

22. Ibid., p. 230, September 2, 1853; p. 308, January 7, 1856; p. 364, January 27, 1857. 

23. Ibid., p. 178, September 14, 1851. 

24. Ibid., p. 185, May 1, 1852; p. 307, January 7, 1856. 

25. Ibid., p. 307. 

26. Nouv. Corr., pp. 487-488, February 27, 1858, to de Beaumont. 

27. Corr. Inéd., u, 185, May 1, 1852. 

28. Nouv. Corr., pp. 295-296, December 5, 1852, to the Marquise de Leusse. 
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beaucoup de fumée, beaucoup de bruit qui ne changeront rien 4 la 
réalité des choses; sentiments venant du fond du cceur, néant.’’”® 

Although Tocqueville’s intense patriotism and his hatred of Czarist 
absolutism won his support of the government’s foreign policy during 
the Crimean War,** he attacked those who would be only too willing 
to consider this war as an honorable pretext “pour se transformer 
d’adversaires en adhérents de |’empire.”*' “Nous aurions trés-grand 
tort,” he declared, “de professer cette opinion qu’il suffit que notre 
gouvernement soit en guerre pour que nous mettions de cété toutes les 
raisons fondamentales qui, 4 l’intérieur, nous séparent de lui.’’*? And in 
spite of his great satisfaction at the military alliance between England 
and France against Russia, Tocqueville’s natural honesty would not 
tolerate English praise of the Second Empire. In an ironical commentary 
upon the English press, he pointed out to an English friend the ridicu- 
lousness of condemning Russian despotism as a reign of darkness while 
describing French despotism as moderate and enlightened. “Je me de- 
mande,”’ he wrote, “comment il peut se faire que ce qui est un cas pen- 
dable au soixantiéme degré de latitude soit une peccadille au cinquan- 
tiéme.”’ And he concluded his letter by quoting the powerful lines of 
William Cowper: 


He who values liberty confines 

His zeal for her predominance within 

No narrow bounds, her cause engages him 
Wherever pleaded! This the cause of man.** 


It is to Tocqueville’s honor that his retirement from the political 
scene did not deteriorate into years of futility and idleness. On the con- 
trary he turned at once toward a long cherished project, a study of the 
origin and development of the French Revolution. Nor did Tocqueville 
envisage this undertaking as an escape from the present. The events of 
1848-1850 had convinced him that all modern history was but a con- 
tinuation of this revolution, and he had written in 1850: 


I] est évident aujourd’hui que le flot continue 4 marcher, que la mer monte; 
que non-seulement nous n’avons pas vu la fin de l’immense révolution qui a 
commencé avant nous,mais que |’enfant qui nait aujourd’hui ne la verra vrai- 
semblablement pas.** 


29. Ibid., p. 506, August 4, 1858, to J.-J. Ampére. 

30. On Tocqueville’s patriotism, cf. Corr. Inéd., , 253, March 7, 1854. On his hatred 
of Russian despotism, Nouv. Corr., p. 328, May 1, 1854. 

31. Nouv. Corr., p. 320, February 23, 1854, to Léon Faucher. 

32. Ibid. 

33, Nouv. Corr., p. 329, May 1, 1854, to Mrs. Phillimore. 

34. Corr. Inéd., Paris, Lévy, 1861, 1, 461, April 28, 1850, to Eugéne Stoffels. 
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The suppression of liberty under the Second Empire made even more 
urgent the task of examining the traditions of 1789. Despite his declared 
intention to avoid writing “un livre de circonstance,”’ Tocqueville ad- 
mitted that he hoped to influence his readers in the direction of liberal- 
ism.** “‘Jamais livre... ne fut plus contraire 4 l’esprit de I’époque, 
puisqu’il tend a ramener vers des sentiments libres et énergiques des 
ames découragées et des esprits las et flottants.”’** 

Tocqueville’s work, which traces principally the origin of the cen- 
tralistic structure of France’s administration, is however, above all, an 
attack on excessive centralization. For Tocqueville, the magnificent 
achievement of 1789 was decentralization, and this explains his glowing 
homage to this year of the revolution: 

. 1789, temps d’inexpérience sans doute, mais de générosité, d’enthou- 
siasme, de virilité et de grandeur: temps d’immortelle mémoire vers lequel se 
tourneront avec admiration et respect les regards des hommes, quand ceux qui 
l’ont vu et nous-mémes aurons disparu depuis longtemps.*” 


The Preface of L’ Ancien Régime et la Révolution contains a renewed 
expression of faith in those liberal ideas, which, as Tocqueville recalls 
were first formulated by him more than twenty years previously in De 
la démocratie en Amérique.** “Ayant montré la bonne opinion que j’avais 
de la liberté dans un temps ot elle était en faveur, on ne trouvera pas 


mauvais que j’y persiste quand on la délaisse.”’*® Tocqueville’s reference 
to the dictatorship of Napoléon III is obvious. He identifies despotism 
with the scorn of mankind and he measures one’s patriotism by one’s 


love of liberty. 


On peut dire d’une fagon rigoureuse que le godt qu’on montre pour le gou- 
vernement absolu est dans le rapport exact du mépris qu’on professe pour son 
pays. Je demande qu’on me permette d’attendre encore un peu avant de me con- 
vertir 4 ce sentiment-]a.*° 


It was this profound confidence in progress and in his country which 
motivated Tocqueville’s unequivocal rejection of the racial ideas ex- 
pounded by his friend, Count Arthur de Gobineau, in his Essai sur 
Pinégalité des races humaines. Probably nowhere else in Tocqueville’s 
writings after 1851 does one sense so keenly the passionate nature of 
Tocqueville’s love of liberty and human dignity as in his correspond- 

35. Corr. Inéd., u, 226-227, September 17, 1853, to De Corcelle. 

36. Nouv. Corr., p. 403, August 13, 1856, to Sir G. C. Lewis. 

37. L’ Ancien Régime et la Révolution, Euvres Completes, Paris, Calmann-Lévy, 1928, tv, 
307. Cf. also p. vir. 

38. Ibid., p. x. 


39. Ibid., p. xm. 
40. Ibid., p. xiv. 
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ence with Gobineau. After reading Gobineau’s first volume, Tocque- 
ville immediately condemned his theories on racial inequality as false, 
pernicious, and equivalent to the complete abolition of human freedom.“ 
“‘Ne voyez-vous pas,” he asked, “que de votre doctrine sortent natu- 
rellement tous les maux que |’inégalité permanente enfante, |’orgueil, 
la violence, le mépris du semblable, la tyrannie et |’abjection sous toutes 
ses formes?”’® There is little wonder then that Tocqueville insisted on 
several occasions that he and Gobineau belonged to “deux ciels dia- 
métralement opposés.”’ 

When Gobineau, who had become a practising Catholic again, pro- 
tested against Tocqueville’s assertion that his theories were hostile to 
the Catholic Church, Tocqueville pointed out to him in a fervent page 
how fundamental was the contradiction between ideasof racial inequality 
and a religious doctrine which taught the unity of mankind, abolished 
all distinctions of race, and considered all men as equals and brothers.* 
Slave-owning priests in the South of the United States, continued 
Tocqueville, were preaching analagous doctrines to those of Gobineau. 


Mais soyez sir que la masse des chrétiens composée de ceux dont J’intérét 
ne ploye pas, 4 leur insu, l’intelligence de votre cété, soyez sir, dis-je, que dans 
le monde le gros des chrétiens ne peut éprouver la moindre sympathie pour vos 
doctrines.“ 


A number of Tocqueville’s remarks on Gobineau are strangely 
prophetic. He foresaw the success in Germany of the work which was, 
in effect, to become an important theoretical source of modern National 
Socialism. 


Les Allemands, qui ont seuls en Europe la particularité de se passionner pour 
ce qu’ils regardent comme la vérité abstraite, sans s’occuper de ses con- 
séquences pratiques, les Allemands peuvent vous fournir un auditoire véritable- 
ment favorable et dont les opinions auront tét ou tard du retentissement en 
France, parce que de nos jours tout le monde civilisé ne forme qu’un pays.“ 


Likewise, Tocqueville’s denunciation of the political authoritarianism 
which accompanied Gobineau’s racial ideas has a contemporary ring. 
As, for example, when he refused to accept Gobineau’s contention that 
men must be lead by “des spectacles, du bruit, beaucoup de clinquant, 
de belles broderies, et de superbes uniformes.’’*” 


41. Correspondance entre Alexis de Tocqueville et Arthur de Gobineau, 1843-1859, Paris, 
Plon, 1908, p. 192, November 17, 1853. 

42. Ibid., p. 194. 

43. Ibid., p. 311, January 24, 1857. 

44. Ibid., pp. 306-307, January 14, 1857. 

45. Ibid., pp. 307-308. 

46. Ibid., p. 291, July 30, 1856. 

47. Ibid., p. 312, January 24, 1857. 
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There can be no more fitting conclusion to this brief examination 
of Tocqueville’s later years than his final reply to Gobineau. These 
burning words are the condemnation not only of the doctrines of Go- 
bineau; at the same time, they give the sense of his unfaltering opposition 
to the régime of the Coup d’Etat: 


A mes yeux, les sociétés humaines comme les individus ne sont quelque chose 
que par l’usage de la liberté. Que la liberté soit plus difficile 4 fonder et a 
maintenir dans des sociétés démocratiques comme les nétres que dans certaines 
sociétés aristocratiques qui nous ont précédé, je l’ai toujours dit. Mais que cela 
soit impossible, je ne serais jamais assez téméraire pour le penser. Qu’il faille 
désespérer d’y réussir, je prie Dieu de ne jamais m’en inspirer l’idée. Non, je 
ne croirai point que cette espéce humaine qui est 4 la téte de la création visible 
soit devenue ce troupeau abatardi que vous nous dites et qu’il n’y ait plus qu’a 
la livrer sans avenir et sans ressource 4 un petit nombre de bergers qui, aprés 
tout, ne sont pas de meilleurs animaux que nous et souvent en sont de pires. 
Vous me permettrez d’avoir moins de confiance en vous que dans la bonté et 
dans la justice de Dieu.** 

Simon J. Copans 
Columbia University 


48. Ibid., p. 313. 








L’OPPOSITION FRANCAISE A 
L’ESTHETIQUE DE TAINE 








“La race facgonne l’individu, le pays fagonne la race.” Taine. Voyage aux 
Pyrénées (1855) 
“Taine proclame que tous les hommes de talent sont des produits de leurs 
milieux. Nous soutenons le contraire . . . Gautier vient 4 notre appui .. . .” 
Journal des Goncourt, 15 janvier 1866 (au diner Magny) 


AYANT DECLINE L’HONNEUR, €n 1928, de prononcer I’éloge de Taine 
dans la cérémonie commémorative organisée 4 la Sorbonne par |’Ecole 
Normale Supérieure, l’auteur de ces lignes dira-t-il qu’il se sent 
d’autant plus 4 |’aise pour jeter un regard rétrospectif sur des théories 
que l'étude des faits l’amena de bonne heure 4 rejeter? Sans doute 
n’a-t-il pas fallu moins, pour leur laisser un immense crédit, que la 
dévotion d’une famille distinguée,’ la continuité d’un grand prestige 
académique justifié par d’incontestables mérites de forme, et la com- 
plaisance sans limites des manuels. Un historien, d’esprit indépendant, 
qui devait étre un administrateur hors de pair et un manieur d’hommes, 
et pas seulement de dossiers et de fiches, S. Charléty, me disait un jour: 
“Tl est excellent de lire Taine 4 dix-huit ans, aprés le baccalauréat, pour 
se persuader de la connexité des faits; mais c’est dans la mesure ov 
l’on se détache des théories des Origines de la France contemporaine, et de 
tout le reste, qu’on peut faire ceuvre qui vaille!”’ Faut-il délimiter de la 
méme fagon les hypothéses auxquelles, critique d’art et de lettres, pro- 
fesseur 4 l’Ecole des beaux-arts et “maitre” reconnu de bien des his- 
toriens littéraires, Taine est demeuré fidéle? En tout cas, on verra com- 
bien l’esprit frangais a tenu 4 réagir contre des généralisations commodes 
qui semblaient en effet, 4 plusieurs de ses représentants les plus avisés, 
aller 4 l’encontre, soit de la conscience artiste, soit d’un examen vrai- 
ment impartial des faits particuliers. 


I 


Comme de juste, des ouvriers de la plume et du pinceau protestérent 
les premiers contre l’esprit de systéme qui gatait les vues d’un homme 
rendu sympathique, cependant, par les persécutions officielles dont il 


1. Il n’est pas inutile de révéler ici que, 4 Menthon Saint-Bernard, aprés la mort du phi- 
losophe, un professeur d’allemand du Lycée d’ Annecy fut invité 4 passer quelque temps dans 
la villa du défunt pour examiner et détruire éventuellement tels papiers qui pouvaient rappeler 
le souvenir et l’influence de Camille Selden. Cf. Dr. Michaut: Le Crime d’un saint laique (hors 
commerce), et J. Wright: Une Intermédiaire entre I esprit germanique et I’ esprit frangais sous le 
Second Empire: Camille Selden. Paris, 1931. 
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était l'objet. Taine était dénoncé pour délit de “matérialisme”’ par les 
pouvoirs universitaires et ecclésiastiques—et néanmoins, des “‘libé- 
raux,”’ réalistes de tout poil ainsi que romantiques attardés ou “pré- 
symbolistes,” si l’on peut dire, n’acceptaient pas les théories que, dés 
1850, le lecteur de Hegel avait amorcées, et que devaient démontrer une 
série d’ceuvres telles que le Voyage aux Pyrénées, les legons professées a 
Ecole des Beaux-Arts et publiées dans la Revue des Cours, enfin 
l Histoire de la Littérature anglaise, aussi bien que d’autres “essais’’: in- 
dice d’une incompatibilité qui n’était pas de doctrine, mais bien de fait, et 
dont les témoignages imprimés représentent sans doute mille dis- 
cussions de rapins et d’étudiants qui ont été emportées par le vent. In- 
versement, on a un peu Il’impression que d’anciens camarades de ce 
grand laborieux, de ce “‘saint laique,” faisaient front pour le défendre: 
dés lors, on s’étonne moins d’une réprobation genéralisée, elle aussi, 
contre des hommes d’étude, des magisters habitués 4 “faire la classe,” 
et incapables de reconnaitre un faux tableau d’un vrai; l’opposition iné- 
vitable entre ceux que Paul Adam appellera Jes rapins et les pions n’a 
pas manqué de jouer et de brouiller un peu les “valeurs” de cette époque 
fatidique 4 sa maniére, |’“Empire libéral.”’ 

Taine a fait en Italie un voyage de quelques semaines, alors que la 
complexité péninsulaire demande, aux Goncourt en particulier, des 
mois de séjour et des observations faites ailleurs que dans musées et 
“galeries” ot des classements indispensables sont un tendancieux début 
d’arbitraire: n’y a-t-il pas, dans le périple rapide fait par ce professeur 
a l’Ecole des Beaux-Arts, “la légéreté d’un homme sérieux?” En tout 
cas, c’était l’un des germes de l’hostilité que tel successeur de Taine 
dans cet enseignement devra déployer, courtoisement s’il le faut, pour 
établir la filiation des écoles, infiniment plus authentique que les ap- 
partenances géographiques.? 

Surtout quand apparait, avec son pauvre physique et sa myopie, en 
1863 et 1864, l’auteur de plus en plus pressant de tant de pages con- 
tinuant leur assaut, la truculence de nos réalistes se hérisse de plus en 
plus. Tandis que G. Guizot dans les Débats des 21-27 janvier 1857, 
E. Montégut dans le Moniteur universel des 25 avril, 2 et 23 mai 1864, 
Ch. de Mazade dans la Revue des Deux Mondes du 15 juillet 1867 se 
contentent de faire des réserves 4 |’égard de l’esprit de systéme et de 
plaider pour “la mystérieuse monade humaine,” ou que J.-J. Weiss 
insiste dans la Revue de I’ Instruction publique du 15 décembre 1859 

2. S. Rocheblave, Louis de Fourcaud et le mouvement artistique en France de 1875 4 1914. 
Paris, 1926. Est-il hors de propos, en citant cet ouvrage, de signaler la mort récente de !’au- 


teur, vaillant universitaire qui représenta si bien le sens esthétique le plus avisé et une érudi- 
tion aimable od le xvur* siécle tenait sa grande place? 
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sur le “trop de précision rectiligne”’ de théories par ailleurs acceptables, 
les fins de non-recevoir sont formulées, plus ou moins ouvertement, par 
ceux qui savent ce que c’est que la création artistique: la collection de 
l Artiste serait 4 cet égard curieuse 4 suivre. Sainte-Beuve enfin, que 
les diners Magny mettent au contact des “réalistes’’ du jour, et que 
d’ailleurs son expérience aide 4 entendre personnellement le probleme, 
ne se lassera pas de répéter que “le plus vif de ’homme,” “T’étincelle 
méme du génie,” échappent par la force des choses a toute critique 
hypnotisée sur les conditions générales et les nécessités biologiques ou 
sociales. “Jamais, si l’on ne connait que l’époque seule, et méme la 
connit-on 4 fond dans ses principaux caractéres, on n’en pourrait con- 
clure a l’avance qu’elle a di donner naissance 4 telle ou telle nature 
d’individus, 4 telles ou telles formes de talents.’”* 

Sans doute le sénateur libéral de |’Empire aurait-il encore aggravé 
son Opposition, maintenu avec plus de ténacité sa propre ambition de 
simple “‘botaniste des esprits,” s’il n’avait tenu a marquer une sollici- 
tude éclairée 4 un jeune confrére que persécutait le sectarisme réaction- 
naire: car, au diner Magny du 23 mai 1864, il regrette que Taine ait 
confié |’examen de I’ Histoire de la Littérature anglaise 4 des adversaires 
déclarés. Lui-méme, huit jours plus tard, propose d’emblée un titre 
plus admissible, Histoire de la race et de la civilisation anglaises par la 
littérature: retouche ingénieuse autant qu’indulgente, qui précisément 
donne a entendre que la présentation des génies créateurs est en somme 
manquée, dans un ensemble satisfaisant pour des moyennes ethniques 
et des approximations de culture générale. 

Il va sans dire que, pour |’avant-garde, ce qui est en cause, ce n’est 
point du tout la matiére méme des arts et des lettres, mais bien |’ explica- 
tion de l’incitation—génie, talent, originalité, ou de quelque nom 
qu’on l’appelle—qui est le point de départ de l’effort expressif et sa 
garantie contre cette horreur, le poncif. On peut traiter un sujet quel- 
conque, Enterrement 4 Ornans, Bourgeois de Molinchart, Mort de Mme 
Bovary, Intérieur de brasserie, avec la fraicheur de vision convenable; 
ou peut, inversement, aborder le spectacle le plus rare, |’état d’dme 
le plus singulier, Festin de barbares, Décollement de saint Jean-Baptiste, 
Coucher de soleil dans l Atlas, Naufrage de la Méduse, avec une mollesse 
complaisante qui se trahirait 4 la faiblesse de l’exécution. A cet égard, 
le souci réaliste se trouvait assez d’accord avec un persistant roman- 
tisme, dans une revendication que, sans doute, le naturalisme “‘en- 
registreur’’ abandonnerait plutét, ou réduirait 4 lintervention d’un 

3. Causeries du Lundi, xi, 262 (écrit avant que Taine et Sainte-Beuve se fussent encore 


rencontrés). Champfleury, en 1861, se pose autrement que Taine la question: comment 
pousse un homme de génie? 
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“tempérament.”* Mais comme il semble 4 Gautier aussi bien qu’a 
ses amis que le sens du Beau est un absolu, et que l’instinct créateur 
reste identique, de nature, 4 travers les 4ges, nos adversaires de Taine 
étendent leur propre entente de ces choses 4 leurs analogues dans le 
passé. Il y parait quand Flaubert répond 4 une enquéte du patient 
philosophe sur la nature méme de cet élan créateur dont se targuent les 
artistes: Taine y voudrait voir une autre forme de cette “hallucination” 
a laquelle il raméne la connaissance cérébrale du monde extérieur (De 
l Intelligence). Sans doute, répond le créateur de Salammbé, c’est une 
hallucination, en ce sens que vous étes hanté par votre gestation, par ce 
désir de trouver les moyens de traduire au plus juste les délinéations 
confuses qui sont en vous, mais c’est une “vision poétique,”” joyeuse de 
toute la certitude qu’un nouveau je ne sais quoi va en résulter. I] faudra 
tout un retournement de l’esthétique, tout son acheminement jusqu’a 
Benedetto Croce, pour que cet “effort vers |’expression,’”’ comme I’a 
dénommé l’auteur de ces lignes dans sa Littérature, soit mis au vrai 
point de départ de la création artistique—et que le “moment’’ soit en 
somme dégagé de la chaine qui I’emmaillait, et od la rigueur évolution- 
niste de Brunetiére croira pouvoir la placer.® 


II 


Plus immédiate et moins subjective était la réaction défavorable au 
“‘milieu,”’ 4 cette autre nécessité of Taine enclosait |’ceuvre d’art en lui 
appliquant, en somme, le déterminisme étroit ou les naturalistes du 
Museum et d’ailleurs enfermaient les caractéres nécessaires de la 
plante et de l’animal, que Balzac avait accepté pour les étres moyens et 
les existences passives, qu'il entendait dépasser par les “mystiques”’ 
de la Foi, de |’ Amour, de la Science.® 


4. “La réalité exacte est donc impossible dans une ceuvre d'art,” concéde encore Zola en 
1864 (Corr. 1, 250), puisque “l’écran” s’interpose entre l’artiste et le monde extérieur. Mais 
la nature de cet écran, et surtout sa rigueur, paraitront se modifier au gré de l’auteur de Nana. 
Ici mérite d’étre rappelée une anecdote significative et trop peu connue: Gautier, aimable- 
ment, recoit 4 Neuilly le jeune Zola, qui a besoin d’aller voir le passage des maraichers de 
banlieue allant alimenter le Ventre de Paris; Gautier fait cette description sans avoir besoin 
de cette vue directe (E. Bergerat. Souvenirs d'un enfant de Paris. Paris, 1911, 1, 398). 

5. Cf. H. E. Smith, “Relativity in Bonald’s Literary Doctrine,” MP, novembre 1924 
(la littérature expression de la société), et F. Baldensperger, “La Littérature moyen de dé- 
Sense,” RLC, x (1930), 712. 

6. On protesta fort justement, dans le milieu “réaliste,”” contre la pauvre interprétation 
de Balzac donnée par Taine dans ses articles des Débats de 1858. “Balzac ne regardait pas” 
résumerait assez bien |’essentiel de la cause. 

Pour les vues de la génération suivante en matitre de beaux-arts, cf. Marcel Reymond, 
L’ Esthétique de M. Taine (Paris, 1883) et P. Vitry, “André Michel,” Gazette des Beaux-Arts, 
décembre 1925, p. 319: “Nous avons compris plus tard—écrit André Michel—!’impuissance 
du systéme 4 embrasser dans ses formules |’inépuisable variété de |’invention humaine,” 
etc. 
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Dans la Philosophie de Part en Italie (1866) on sentait assurément 
quelque géne a |’égard de Fra Angelico, qui “prolonge l’école sym- 
bolique et mystique jusqu’au milieu du quinziéme siécle pendant la 
longue lutte de l’esprit chrétien et de l’esprit paien.” Mais des objec- 
tions du méme ordre ne devraient-elles pas concerner beaucoup d’autres 
artistes italiens, mal expliqués par “I’état général de l’esprit et des 
meceurs du temps auquel ils appartenaient”’ (Philosophie de l'art, 1865)? 
Ce n’était nullement déplacer l’essentiel du probléme, mais simplement 
son rayon d’application, que de se demander aussi en quoi des con- 
temporains de mérite comme Gustave Moreau, exposant en 1865 le 
Jeune Homme et la Mort, Puvis de Chavannes en 1861 Concordia et 
Bellum, Henner en 1865 La Chaste Suzanne et Delacroix en 1859 son 
Christ au tombeau, étaient déterminés par un ensemble qui est “l'état de 
esprit et des mceurs environnantes” (Philosophie de art), alors que 
la médiocrité bourgeoise et le succés de la peinture de genre pouvaient 
sembler, 4 la plupart des jeunes artistes, la caractéristique par excellence 
du Second Empire. Surtout quand décline l inspiration attachée 4 
d’anciennes formules, et que de nouvelles revendications se dessinent, 
l'accord entre artistes et littérateurs, en France surtout, est |’une des 
plus efficaces alliances qui soient, favorisée qu’elle est par le voisinage 
des ateliers et des écoles: celle des Beaux-Arts, si intéressée qu'elle 
pit étre par les parfaites constructions du sympathique professeur, par 
des exposés bien faits pour instruire une jeunesse avide, ne laissait pas 
de faire refluer ses doutes sur une génération plus studieuse peut-étre 
et plus réfléchie, celle que tentait la carriére des lettres ou, 4 tout le 
moins, le professorat, qui fait la jonction entre les réalisations du passé 
et le grand public, et la critique, destinée a une action analogue pour les 
productions actuelles. 

Puisque Louis de Fourcaud, frais débarqué 4 Paris et dans toute 
son ardeur studieuse, fit partie de ]’auditoire de Taine, a qui il devait 
succéder plus tard, la “divergence profonde’”’ dont témoignent ses notes, 
son désir de “partir d’un principe de vie et d’histoire animée’”’ pour pren- 
dre le contrepied de son prédécesseur, son opposition a des simplifica- 
tions qu’il juge néfastes ont sans doute un de leurs points de départ 
authentiques dans cette résistance méme 4 |’enseignement du grand 
théoricien. Cette hostilité informée ferait pendant, 4 sa maniére moins 
expresse, mais tout aussi nette, 4 une fin de non-recevoir que Flaubert 
manifeste, lui, sans ambage, dans une lettre de septembre 1864(?) a 
Mme Roger des Genettes: 


Tant mieux si la Littérature anglaise de Taine vous intéresse. Son ouvrage 
est élevé et solide, bien que j’en blame le point de départ. Il y a autre chose dans 
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l'art que le milieu ot il s’exerce et les antécédents physiologiques de l’ouvrier. 
Avec ce systéme-la, on explique la série, le groupe, mais jamais l’individualité, 
le fait spirituel, qui fait qu’on est celui-la. Cette méthode améne forcément a 
ne faire aucun cas du talent. Le talent n’a plus de signification que comme docu- 
ment historique . . . on nie toute volonté, tout absolu .. . . 


Aimablement, le brave Flaubert ajoute: “La vérité est, je crois, dans 
l’entre-deux.” S’il veut dire que le fait individuel est contraint d’adapter 
son “absolu”’ a toutes les relativités qui le pressent, et que l’on risque- 
rait de demeurer suspendu dans le vide, si le “milieu” ne s’insinuait par 
mille éléments dans la spontanéité initiale, il est d’accord avec tous 
ceux qui ont prété a ceci |’attention qui convient: de Victor Hugo ad- 
mettant que I’impression est toujours neuve chez les esprits prédestinés, 
mais que les moyens d’expression ont déja terriblement servi, a Emerson 
reconnaissant que ce serait clamer dans le désert que de ne point déférer 
en quelque maniére a des modes, 4 des usages, 4 des habitudes de l’am- 
biance. Flaubert le soi-disant “réaliste” n’en rejette pas moins le dé- 
terminisme social inclus dans les théorémes de Taine. Autour de lui, le 
méme groupe, plus ou moins uni dans les mémes revendications contre 
le convenu bourgeois, reste nettement opposé a ces “lois” de dépen- 
dance systématique formulées par le philosophe. 


Ill 


Pour que fit enfin envisagée, dans toute sa pernicieuse faiblesse, et 
affrontée en pleine lumiére, la proposition de base du trinéme tainien, 
la race, il fallait sans doute que le science ethnographique revint de ses 
premiers enthousiasmes. La lutte avait commencé de bonne heure, 
puisqu’une lettre admirable d’Alexis de Tocqueville 4 son collégue et 
ami, Arthur de Gobineau, datée du 17 novembre 1853 et trop peu con- 
nue, démontrait a l’auteur de | Essai sur [inégalité des races humaines \a 
faiblesse 4 la fois et le danger de classifications peu sires, et en tout cas 
néfastes 4 l’humanité. Cependant ces périlleux sophismes—auxquels, 
disait Tocqueville, il faudrait l’avenir et le passé tout entiers pour se 
transformer en certitudes expérimentales—gagnaient tellement de ter- 
rain dans certains milieux que seule une compétence égale a celle de 
Taine pouvait un jour livrer le combat sur son terrain favori: cette 
fameuse “race’ anglo-saxonne, violente, active, pensant en images 
colorées et encline 4 une mystique imperméable 4 la logique méditer- 
ranéenne(!). 

On devrait bien élucider les détails de la bonne lutte engagée par les 
historiens francais pour faire admettre, sinon’ pour faire prévaloir, 4 
l’antipode de ces vues, la réalité de “‘nations” qui avaient eu, au con- 
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traire de la simplicité raciale, une variété dirigée par des institutions, et 
souvent par un idéal commun, bien plus que par le primitif des alluvions 
ethniques. La guerre de 1870, les discussions entre Renan, Fustel de 
Coulanges, Michelet d’une part, et Strauss, Mommsen, Ranke et 
d’autres tenants de l’historiographie adverse ne faisaient que préluder 
a de longues élucidations ot, tout 4 l’honneur de Fouillée, Caro, Perrot, 
Lavisse, Maxime Gaucher, Geffroy et bien d’autres, le concept supé- 
rieur de nation était maintenu comme le seul digne de qualifier des 
groupes humains entendant commander leurs destinées, au-dessus des 
simples apports bruts que peut révéler |’ethnographie. Dans quelle 
mesure les savants, historiens ou philosophes d’autres pays élucidaient 
pour leur compte ces concepts, dans quelle mesure surtout la demi-sci- 
ence des grands publics, trop aisément renseignée par de faciles lec- 
tures, ou l’enthousiasme partial d’artistes comme Richard Wagner (qui 
invite Gobineau 4 Wahnfried en 1881) allaient dans un sens opposé— 
voila qui devra étre quelque jour |’objet d’une investigation soigneuse. 
Pour |’ Angleterre en tout cas, la défense de I’élément celtique par Mat- 
thew Arnold et d’autres clairvoyants interrogateurs contribuait a 
assouplir le probléme: dés que la Cité donne asile = des allogénes, 
méme subordonnés, méme soumis, comment se maintiendrait, dans 
l'ensemble de |’“‘expression,” la moindre “‘pureté”? L’effort des phi- 
lologues avertis, Gaston Paris en téte, se gardant d’établir la moindre 
identité entre les langues romanes, par exemple, et une inexistante 
“Romania,” qui aurait inclus des “races latines,” heurtait autant de 
préjugés que s’il se fit agi de la fusion actuelle de blancs et de noirs, de 
jaunes et de rouges sur la surface du globe. 

Taine a-t-il constaté lui-méme |’effritement de sa théorie, ou bien la 
persistance partielle de celle-ci dans des études d’ethnographie, pure ou 
appliquée, lui inspirait-elle la méme confiance qu’aux temps allégres 
de son élaboration? On peut dire qu’en France, avec Remy de Gourmont 
pour les lettrés, lecteurs du Mercure de France, et Auguste Angellier 
pour les anglicistes et les “normaliens’’ qu’i] touchait par son enseigne- 
ment, la belle ordonnance de la fameuse /ntroduction s’en allait en piéces 
—au grand dam des esprits @ Ja suite, ou de ceux qui entendaient re- 
tenir, de la sévére legon de M. Taine, ce qui méritait en effet de sub- 
sister: la solidité de tout organisme bien constitué, la legon donnée par 
le continu a l’arbitraire, la beauté du platane des Invalides! Linguiste in- 
satiable doublant un subtil artiste, auteur du Latin mystique a fait au- 
tant, pour dissocier des notions aussi hétérogénes qu’une langue et une 
race, que d’obstinés philologues 4 la Grimm avaient fait pour établir 
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une spécieuse identité entre elles.’? Quant 4 Auguste Angellier, poéte 
en méme temps que parfait connaisseur des lettres anglaises, il suffit de 
relire |’introduction du deuxiéme volume de son Robert Burns pour 
comprendre que son enseignement 4 Lille ou 4 Paris, ses relations 
cordiales avec les milieux lettrés d’Ecosse et d’ Angleterre, son prestige 
personnel enfin, contribuaient 4 démolir doucement, et sans polémique 
hargneuse, des hypothéses dont il disait simplement: “ . . . si tant est 
qu'il y ait des races dans nos mondes mélangés, et que les races aient un 
genie...” (page viii). Ceci était imprimé en 1893. L’année suivante; celui 
qui avait donné ses soins 4 la continuation de la Littérature de Taine, 
J.-J Jusserand, publiait le premier volume de son Histoire littéraire du 
peuple anglais, et, sans polémiquer indiment contre l’idole qu’il fallait 
renverser, se contentait d’admettre, pour le quinziéme siécle britanni- 
que, une fusion des langues et des races; puis, dés la page huit, in- 
sistait longuement sur les tribus celtiques possédant sans doute, des 
deux cétés de la Manche, “‘le sens de la forme et de la beauté, le don 
dramatique et la fertilité d’invention.” Et puisque les sépultures révé- 
laient le céte-a-céte des anciens habitants et de tels envahisseurs qui 
n’avaient nullement supprimé leurs devanciers, il fallait bien admettre, 
par une ethnographie se complétant elle-méme, la complexité dont la 
rigueur tainienne faisait si aisément marché. 

Dirons-nous que rien ne reste, dés lors, de la proposition démontrée si 
abondamment? C’avait été, dés 1897 et au grand scandale du bon Victor 
Giraud, l’impitoyable décision du professeur de Taine au collége Bour- 
bon, Charles Bérnard: “Ses formules sont vides (race, milieu, moment). 
Ce qu’il a produit sous ce rapport ne laissera pas la moindre trace.” 
L’historien littéraire est peut-€tre plus indulgent—ou plus diposé a 
croire qu'une 4me de vérité peut subsister dans ces erreurs et s’insinuer 
légitimement dans les procédés plus souples et moins mécaniques de 
détermination psychologique. Oui, |’ceuvre d’art représente a sa fagon 
les dispositions les plus profondes d’un agrégat transmis, plus ou moins 

7. Cf. Jacob Grimm, président d’honneur du Comité flamand de France 4 Dunkerque, au 
président Coussemaker, 21 novembre 1853 (de Berlin): “Nous autres Allemands nous nous 
sentons toujours vos anciens compatriotes; le dialecte que vous ne cessez de parler s’unit a 
notre “deutsch.” Weimar., Taschenbuch fiir deutsche Sprache, Hanover, 1856, v, 192. Il y a 
moins loin qu’on ne pourrait croire d’une telle assertion (l’identité des esprits garantie par la 
communauté des racines Gott, Vater, Mutter, Himmel, etc.) 4 la délimitation, aprés |’armistice 
de 1940, d’une certaine zone “réservée.” 

Comme en ces matiéres l’experience personnelle a quelque raison de compter, |’auteur de 
ces lignes rappellera-t-il que des lmpressions d’ Allemagne imprimées en 1895 dans le petit 
volume de vers Mezza Voce de F. Baldenne, furent attribuées 4 un “Parisien blasé” par 


A. Kerr et W. Rath, alors que la “deutsche Griindlichkeit” devait étre attribuée au patrony- 
mique complet. 
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fidélement, par l’hérédité; mais c’est surtout par |’aveu que fait, d’une 
certaine identité, le jugement collectif que ce caractére “‘représentatif” 
s’établit, et que Mistral donne une voix 4 Ja Provence et Brizeux 4 la 
Bretagne. Oui, un “milieu” est aussi indispensable 4 la production du 
plus grand génie, de l’individualité la plus somptueuse; mais cette 
ambiance n’est guére souvent la stricte passivité dont se contenterait 
celui que Goethe appelle le “ruminant”; au “carnivore’’ il faut une 
provende autrement diverse que celle que “la longueur d’une langue 
peut tondre,” et, dés lors, le milieu peut étre un pays d’évasion et 
d’imagination aussi bien que la totalité des coutumes environnantes. 
Oui, le “moment,” c’est-a-dire la force de développement d’un genre, 
d’un état d’4me, dans des monuments préexistants est a considérer, 
mais la fécondation d’un esprit littéraire ou artistique est une sorte de 
probléme de “‘génétique”’ auquel on ne saurait répondre par les simples 
relevés de ce qu’une tradition connue peut offrir. 

On peut dire que ces correctifs, offerts 4 |’explication littéraire, ont 
en général aidé 4 faire progresser, en s’écartant de Taine, des disciplines 
qui lui devaient surtout le grand exemple de son souci de ne pas laisser 
“en Pair’ l’ceuvre la plus géniale. Inversement, 4 progresser brutale- 
ment, systématiquement, dans les voies qu’il semblait avoir ouvertes, 
n’est-i! pas légitime de constater |’erreur patente, l’a priorisme inadmissi- 
ble et méme des extravagances touchant évidemment a des tendances 


qui n’étaient plus, a vrai dire, de la critique littéraire ou artistique? 


IV 


II serait cruel de rappeler en maniére de conclusion, au sujet de Taine 
critique, la boutade goguenarde du bon géant Tourgueneff, le génial 
Moscovite qui ne faisait nullement figure étrangére a |’avant-garde de 
nos écrivains. Le 25 janvier 1875, et comme on mettait une bonne fois 
en balance les mérites et les insuffisances d’un homme qui, 4 d’autres 
égards, tenait une place honorable parmi les “‘reconstructeurs”’ de la 
France vaincue, l’auteur des Récits d’un Chasseur résuma le débat par un 
apologue cynégétique: “‘Il avait—dit-il—un chien qui, en campagne, 
faisait tous les gestes, tous les mouvements, de |’animal qui quéte, 
arréte et rapporte; seulement, i] n’avait pas de nez!’’® 

C’est la, méchanceté 4 part, et en dépit d’une carriére pleine de dignité 
et d’un constant labeur, malgré une influence salutaire sur bien des 
esprits enclins 4 quelque anarchie,® que semble aboutir |’effort de cet 

8. Journal des Goncourt, 1v, 173. 

9. P.H. Petitbon, Taine, Renan, Barrés: étude d’ influence, Paris, 1934, en particulier pp. 32 


ss. Il va de soi que la legon donnée devant un arbre symbolique, par M. Taine, aux déracinés, 
mérite la valeur représentative qui lui est depuis longtemps assignée: c’est, contre les exces 
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historien de l’art et des lettres. Non seulement sa déférence 4 une sorte 
de passivité inéluctable est démentie par ce qu’il y a de vivace dans la 
création expressive, mais il a fallu, dans maint cas particulier, prendre 
exactement le contrepied des constructions 4 la Taine pour atteindre 
a ces approximations, tout au moins, qui sont, le moment venu, la plus 
belle sanction offerte au sens critique et 4 la divination historique. 
Shakespeare incarnant la race anglo-saxonne dans ce qu'elle a de 
rugueux et de violent, de mystique et de sanguinaire? Mais pourquoi, au 
voisinage celtique de la grande forét d’Arden et au bord de la riviére 
Avon, avec un long souci de rivaliser avec les brillantes réussites de 
l’Italie de la Renaissance, un poéte-acteur ne serait-il pas avant tout 
l’actif metteur en ceuvre d’éléments littéraires qui ont peu de chose en 
commun avec les vagues traditions rattachables 4 d’autres ensembles? 
La Princesse de Cleves, incarnation absolue de cet esprit mondain du dix- 
septieme siécle auquel devait se plier une femme de salon comme Mme 
de La Fayette, adéquation sans défaut d’un “milieu” bien défini, im- 
perméable et exigeant? Mais si—démonstration récente et appuyée sur 
de bien solides arguments—ce fameux roman était, A la maniére de . 


"79 


l’élucubration fort habile d’un pastiche par le groupe de beaux-esprits 
que le jeune Fontenelle dominait déja de son esprit 4 lui? Les églises 
superposées d’Assise, visitées par le voyageur systématique qui tenait 


(comme il le disait plus tard 4 Gabriel Monod) 4 vérifier des idées 
générales, représentent, 4 ses yeux, la “fosse mystique” d’un moyen 
age réfugiant sous terre sa détestation du monde, puis le long soupirail 
bas d’une extase gothique plus sire d’elle-méme, enfin le brillant, 
l’aérien élan d’ dames libérées de toute crainte et offrant 4 un Dieu quasi- 
paien une adoration qui inclut la beauté dans ses réves? Mais si les 
historiens de l’art tel Henri Lechat qui reprit sur place ce détail du 
Voyage en Italie (11, 26), ont démontré aujourd’hui que ce n’est point du 
tout dans cet ordre que l’hommage 4 saint Frangois s’est établi, et que 
la crypte “noire comme une tombe” est un souterrain fort postérieur 
aux deux autres églises? Sur bien d’autres points de détail, pouvait-on 
continuer 4 croire que les arts, “comme une ombre qui accompagne le 
corps, imitent fidélement les incertitudes [des esprits] par la lenteur de 
leurs progrés’’? Ainsi de tout le reste, ou du moins d’innombrables as- 





de constructions rationalistes, donc jacobines, une sorte de sage exhortation, 4 la Burke, dont 
a profité dans une certaine mesure la France d’avant 1914. Mais ne dirait-on pas que le dé- 
veloppement de la vaste démocratie rurale, comme disait Clemenceau, qu’est la vieille Gaule, 
a éré, lui aussi, naturel et “organique,” mais qu’il est pour quelque chose dans une infériorité 
technique dont le pays devait souffrir le moment venu? La critique de Taine historien et 
sociologue devrait étre reprise au point ot I’ont laissée Aulard et bien d’autres. 
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sertions démontrées fausses, et, du coup, incriminant non plus les propo- 
sitions de départ, mais les conséquences de |’arrivée.” 

Plus cruel encore, a l’heure ot tant de “valeurs”? sont examinées 
dans ce qu’on pourrait appeler leur recevabilité humaine, serait un rap- 
pel des invraisemblables hérésies commises par une application étroite 
de certaines notions, auxquelles le pauvre Taine a donné, sinon toute 
la portée qui devait suivre, du moins la sanction de la célébrité et quel- 
ques apparences de parfaite solidité. Une théorie ne saurait jamais étre 
entiérement responsable des erreurs patentes qui s’autorisent d’elle 
4 travers maint détour, et l’esprit de systéme n’a peut-étre pas besoin 
d’une amorce pour étaler ses sophismes. Cependant toute une section, 
importante par son air d’assurance et de bonne foi, de la “‘Geisteswis- 
senschaft” pourrait se niclemet de prémisses ot notre constructeur a sa 
part incontestable. 

Lamartine, le fringant Lamartine qui se plaisait 4 rapporter a quel- 
ques affinités sarrasines sa curiosité pour le Levant, son amour des 
chevaux et des chiens, devient le Nordique intégral, puisque les Bur- 
gondes installés jadis en son Maconnais natal y ont établi une féodalité 
qui n’a eu qu’a dépouiller conviction catholique et loyauté monarchiste 
pour se retrouver a |’état pur—au point qu’est attribué 4 l’auteur de 
Graziella, mais aussi de la Marseillaise de la Paix, le vers de Voltaire 
“C’est du Nord aujourd’hui. ...” Paul Bourget, puisqu’il est né 4 
Amiens (ou un simple déplacement de fonctionnaire avait amené ses 
parents) continue sans accroc la lignée des conteurs picards—et Men- 
songes sera une réplique dix-neuviéme siécle d’Aucassin et Nicolette.” 
La littérature frangaise du dix-septiéme siécle, pour son compte, autant 
que celle de |’Allemagne du Sud, est “‘baroque,”’ et I’hellénisme déclaré 
de Racine, la pensée lucide des Cartésiens et des Jansénistes, sont 
immolés sans grand déchet 4 la séduisante, mystique et singuliére 
truculence de |’Espagne, od la Renaissance s’était vite écartée de tout 
réel hellénisme pour se complaire dans les deux alternatives opposées 
de l’extréme romanesque et du picaresque.” 

Loin de nous la pensée de rattacher toute une idéologie dévoyée, 


10. Il est facheux que I’attention n’ait pas été attirée plus nettement, ces quelque vingt 
derniéres années, par le développement des disciplines qui peu 4 peu s’affirmaient, systé- 
matiquement, a l’abri le prémisses contestables. Dans certains congrés, on voyait s’affronter 
d’anciennes tendances plus saines et certaines aberrations de plus fraiche date. Emil Erma- 
tinger est le premier historien littéraire que j’aie trouvé, hors de France, sérieusement inquiet 
de certains confréres. 

11. E. Glasser, ‘“‘Rasse und Stil bei Lamartine,” ZFSL, -xu (1938), 129 

12. Die neueren Sprachen (1941), p. 415. 

13. H. A. Hatzfeld, “El predominio del espiritu espafiol en la literatura europea del siglo 
xvul,” Rev. de Filologta hispanica, m (1941), 16 (El baroco francés). 
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dont l’analyse révéle la fausseté, 4 des explications qui, chez Taine, 
étaient une sincére croyance, tout en procédant d’une connaissance un 
peu courte des données essentielles des problémes, ou de ces ignorances 
en littérature générale que signalait en lui son premier commentateur et 
auditeur étranger, George Brandes, si heureux en 1869 d’écouter une 
parole qui le libérait du vague de l’esthétique métaphysique." Principiis 
obsta. La pensée francaise a résisté, grace 4 une entente plus intime 
des questions en jeu, a l’ivresse théorique dont il n’ était que trop facile 
d’étre saisi en un temps ot la Science promettait la solution de tous les 
mystéres: en dirait-on autant d’autres pays, et les hommages de 
Nietzsche a Taine, en particulier d’aprés les lettres des 17 octobre 
1886, 4 et 12 juillet 1887, n’indiquent-ils pas une de ces dépendances 
sur lesquelles ne se greffent que trop aisément des allégations que rien, 
au point de départ, ne semblait favoriser, mais que redoutent d’avance 
les “humanistes” préoccupés de maintenir “le vif,” comme disait 
Sainte-Beuve, de l’individualité humaine? 
FERNAND BALDENSPERGER 


(20 Mai 1944) 
University of California at Los Angeles 


14. G. Brandes, Samlede Skrifter, Kobenhaven, 1910, vul, 54, 63, etc. Le postulat du 
“milieu” est discuté par H. Oppel, ““Grundfragen der literarischen Biographie,” D. Viertel- 
jahrsschrift fiir Literaturwissenschaft und Geistesgeschichte, xv (1940), 146. Il va de soi qu’il 
ne se pose méme pas pour les études “telluriennes” de J. Nadler. 





THE ENGLISH PROVERBS OF 
STEPHANE MALLARME 





STEPHANE Mattarmé once made a collection of English proverbs 
and then translated them into French. To imagine that is as difficult 
as to imagine John Ray writing an Aprés-midi d'un faune. indeed it is 
more difficult, since Ray the scientist would have been fully as de- 
lighted over a faun as Sir Thomas Browne was over his son’s ostrich. 
Mallarmé, however, was not drawn to proverbs through a disinterested 
love of gnomic wisdom or folk expressions. Rather he was moved by 
the very utilitarian desire to produce a textbook. It is easy to forget 
that Mallarmé was a professor of English who, increasingly against 
his inclination, devoted most of his life between 1862 and 1893 to teach- 
ing the rudiments of the English language. In connection with his pro- 
fession he projected a rather elaborate series of texts to include a longer 
and shorter work on English linguistics, a set of exercises to illustrate 
rules of grammar and for practice in translation, supplemented by a key 
for the teacher and autodidact, and, finally, a volume of selected read- 
ings. Of these only the longer philological study, Les mots anglais 
(1877), appeared during the author’s lifetime, and apart from this he 
seems to have brought only the exercises anywhere near completion. 
This latter, Themes anglais pour toutes les grammaires, has at last been 
printed from a manuscript in the Bibliothéque Nationale.’ Mallarmé had 
not filled all his sets of exercises, but the work was virtually done and he 
had written a preface in which he explained the purpose of the volume 
in hand and recommended its unwritten companions, to say nothing of 
Les mots anglais, that “‘vaste travail philologique qui fait pour |’ Anglais 
ce que de récentes publications d’érudits ont fait pour les langues 
antiques apprises dans nos lycées” (page 22). He comments on the 
previous lack of a good set of exercises which will combine the illus- 
tration of grammatical rules with a sense itself worthy of retention by 
the scholar. Available collections contain only “phrases oiseuses et 
manquant d’attrait” (page 25), but Mallarmé feels that he has at last 
solved the problem: 


C’est que, comme toute langue, |’Anglais est riche d’un trésor de phrases 
ancien et toujours neuf, précieux, charmant, le dépositaire du génie national 
tout en étant la monnaie courante de la conversation. Je parle des proverbes, 
des dictons, des locutions famili¢res. Ces sentences offrent-elles une application 
suffisante 4 la Grammaire? Toujours. Jaillie de l’instinct de la race et polie au 


1. With a preface by Paul Valéry, Paris, [1937]. 
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cours des siécles, chacune se trouve presque exclusivement frappée a |’em- 
preinte évidente d’une Régle, avec la netteté qu’on doit attendre. Le fait, sans 
cesse vérifié, cause sans cesse, par son exactitude 4 se reproduire, une surprise 
nouvelle (page 26). 


He goes on to tell us of the gathering and winnowing of his collection: 


Mais sur la trace de ce filon, recueillir pendant des années tout ce que pos- 
sédait l’Anglais en phrases typiques, locutions usuelles, etc., devint mon occu- 
pation; moins difficile peut-€tre que de réduire ma récolte 4 un petit nombre 
de modeéles parfaits. J’écartai d’abord les quelques traits un peu rudes ou gros- 
siers qui pouvaient offusquer la jeunesse, ou les préceptes entachés d’un certain 
égoisme britannique. Puis, dans cette vaste opération du triage, je m’en rap- 
portai, chargé depuis longtemps d’un Cours d’Anglais au lycée Fontanes, 
presque uniquement a Il’expérience quotidienne du professeur. Le goiit des 
enfants m’a souvent décidé, s’attachant 4 merveille au tour le plus piquant ou 
a l’expression la plus imagée, non moins qu’a toute pensée haute; ou méme 
saisissant entre plusieurs exemples la manifestation la plus nette d’une régle 
grammaticale (pages 26f.). 


The picture is an inspiring one, the long years of patient search and 
reading, the amassing of great numbers of proverbs, the careful selec- 
tion, all these fill us with respect for diligent and discriminating scholar- 
ship. Fortunately for Mallarmé, if not for the picture, he quite evidently 
had in his library a book most useful for his purpose. Out of more than 
nine hundred sayings he drew all but thirteen from Henry G. Bohn’s 
Handbook of Proverbs (1855), and two or three of the residue may well 
have come from the same author’s Polyglot of Foreign Proverbs (1857). 
Mallarmé’s source for the remaining eleven, the first of which is not a 
proverb at all, is unknown to me, and some of them are probably the 
author’s own variations of familiar themes.* 

The Thémes anglais is in two parts. First, French translations of 
English proverbs, so grouped as to illustrate certain rules, use of the 
definite and indefinite articles, the singular and plural of nouns and so 
on for one hundred lessons. The rule is stated, the examples are given 
and notes to aid in translation are placed at the end. The second part, 
intended for separate publication and entitled “Mille phrases d’anglais 
a apprendre par cceur” gives the original English proverbs without 

2. 2.3 (Polyglot, p. 339); 43.1 (Polyglot, p. 185); and possibly 44.9 (Polyglot, p. 11). 

3. Spring and summer glide away, Autumn comes with tresses gay; then Winter, hand in 
hand with Spring, dancing in a fairy-ring (1.10); Things done by halves are never done right 
(16.3); Which is the easiest way to dignity? humility (44.10); What is not wright (sic) 
must be wrong (47.4); What is the use of an apple that is red, but rotten inside and not fit 
to eat? (48.1); Rough play is bear’s play (57.1); When is my pet always best? When asleep 
(60.7); You have not licked your lips, since you lied last (72.4); The devil is good when he 
is going away (81.1); Poor indeed is he who thinks he never has enough (88.6). 
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notes of any kind. It has its own preface in which Mallarmé commends 
the colloquial use of proverbs: “Si l’on ignore ces proverbes et ces 
locutions typiques, qui contiennent |’ 4me méme de l'anglais, on peut le 
parler trés correctement et rester cependant un étranger” (page 229). 
How did Mallarmé treat his English proverbs, both in the original and 
when he came to translate them? 

His plan called for one hundred groups of ten examples each, and 
both the title-page and the preface refer to “les mille . . . dictons et 
phrases typiques de |’anglais.”” As a matter of fact there are less than 
that number, since three lessons are omitted‘ and many others are in- 
complete,® so that there are actually almost a hundred fewer than 
were announced, and the English form of some of these that were left 
were not more than half-copied.* The nice balance between the French 
translations and the English originals is broken often by omitted or 
duplicated numbers and also by the author’s frequent trick of dropping 
out an English saying after he had translated it. Adjustments, there- 
fore, have to be made by the reader, but these seldom cause more than a 
slight nuisance.” The missing English proverbs are all easily located in 
the invaluable Bohn.* Conversely two English sayings are given without 
being translated, although one of them reappears in a later exercise in 
both English and French.* The general confusion of arrangement is well 
illustrated by the appearance in the midst of the English section of a 
French proverb, “Il y a plus d’un 4ne 4 la foire qui s’appelle Martin.’’!° 

The English proverbs in this collection show numerous differences 
from their originals in Bohn, none of them, however, such as to suggest 
that Mallarmé was making use of any other source. Since Mallarmé’s 
manuscript was not ready for publication it is hard to know whether the 
misprints, omissions of numerals and unimportant words, additions of 
superfluous articles, and faulty divisions of words are due to him, to his 
editor, or to the printer. One thing is certain: the proof was read by 
someone who was not impeded by a knowledge of English. Most of 
these errors are unimportant, but a few are so notable as to merit quo- 
tation. Thus, Between the hand and the lip the morsel may sleep (5.2); 

. Nos. 13, 27,95. 

5. Nos. 6, 7, 11, 15, 16, 18, 19, 28, 36, 40, 42, 56, 68, 77, 81, 87, 97, 98, 100. 

. See 7.4; 8.7; 53.6; 55.4; 60.9; 61.5; 69.4. 

7. Note especially nos 8, 20, 23, 26, 29, 30, 49, 55, 56, 58, 62, 63, 69, 77, 82, 93, 94- 

. 8.9 (Bohn, p. 291); 20.9 (Bohn, p. 353); 23.7 (Bohn, p. 548); 23.9 (Bohn, p. 570); 
26.6 (Bohn, p. 464); 29.5 (Bohn, p. 511); 29.7 (Bohn, p. 431); 30.9 (Bohn, p. 511); 49.9 
(Bohn, p. 306); 55.3 (Bohn, p. 492); 55.4 (Bohn, p. 492); 61.10 (Bohn, p. 437); 62.7 (Bohn, 
P. §24); 63.6 (Bohn, p. 303); 63.7 (Bohn, p. 475); 69.10 (Bohn, p. 349); 82.9 (Bohn, p. 
577); 82.10 (Bohn, p. 526); 92.4 (Bohn, p. 281); 94.9 (Bohn, p. 445); 98.5 (Bohn, p. 575). 
9. 82.7 (cf. 87.6); 98.5. 


10. P. 276. See Le Roux de Lincy, Le Livre des Proverbes Frangais, 2nd. edition (Paris 
1859), 1, 142. 
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A man must plough with such an ax as he has (7.1), for “such oxen”; 
The prodigal rab his heir, the wiser himself (38.2), for ““The prodigal 
robs his heir, the miser himself”; Sow good words and than shalt reap 
gladness (74.7), for “Sow good works and thou shalt reap gladness”; 
When thou dost hear a tollar knoll, then think upon thy passing bell 
(77-5), for “When thou dost hear a toll or knell, then think upon thy 
passing bell’; Buy and tell and live by the lass (94.3, but cf. 69.8), 
for “Buy and sell and live by the loss.” The last, it will be observed, 
makes a kind of sense, though not the best. Mallarmé is almost cer- 
tainly responsible for a considerable number of minor changes, all in 
the general nature of normalizations. Saith not becomes does not say; 
hath has; that’s that is; ne’er never; thine thy; don’t do not; na not; weel 
well, and the like. 

A few proverbs show slight alterations in the English even though the 
French translation is from the correct form: 


A nod for a wise man, and a rod for a fool (Bohn, page 297). 
A nad for a wise man and a rod for a school (7.1)." 
Un signe de téte pour le sage et une verge pour le fou (7.1). 


Green wood makes a hot fire (Bohn, page 366). 
Green woods make a hot fire (8.1). 
Le bois vert fait un feu ardent (8.1) 


Seven may be company, but nine are confusion (Bohn, page 483). 
Seven may be company, but eight are confusion (33.2). 
Sept peuvent composer une société, mais neuf font une confusion (33.2). 


Is it an emperor’s business to catch flies? (Bohn, page 426). 
Is it an emperor business to catch mice? (60.8). 
Est-ce l’affaire d’un empereur que d’attraper les mouches? (60.8). 


He that’s afraid to do good would do ill if he durst (Bohn, page 397). 
He that is afraid to do good, would do ill if he could (83.9). 
Celui qui a peur de bien faire, ferait mal, s’il l’osait (83.9). 


To give one a mouthful of moonshine (Bohn, page 538). 
To give a mouthful of sunshine (89.10). 
Donner une bouchée de clair de lune (89.10) .” 


In many more cases it is evident that Mallarmé made changes, most 
of them deliberate, in form or sense, or both, of the English proverbs 
and then translated the tampered version. These alterations are often 
slight and of no real moment, but others are of more interest. He 
would sometimes change the form of a saying in order to make it con- 


11. Mallarmé was doubtless influenced here by “‘A whip for a fool, and a rod for a school, 
is always in good season” (Bohn, p. 303). 
12. See also 14.5; 36.3; 40.2, 8; 82.6. 
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form to the particular rule which it was to illustrate. Usually we find a 
declarative sentence changed to an interrogative: 


The cobbler’s wife goes the worst shod (Bohn, page 500). 
Who goes the worst shod? The cobbler’s wife (43.9). 
Qui va le plus mal chaussé? La femme du cordonnier (43.9). 


The worst wheel of a cart creaks most (Bohn, page 519). 

Which wheel of a cart creaks the most? the worst (44.7). 

Quelle est la roue de la charrette qui fait le plus de bruit? la plus mauvaise 
(44.7). 


In two cases Mallarmé seems to have let one English proverb affect 
the form which he gave to another: ™ 
He’s like a swine, he’ll never do good while he lives (Bohn, page 404, cf. 97.2). 
Like a hog he does no good till he dies (Bohn, page 442). 
He is like a hog, never good when living (8.3). 
I] est comme un porc, bon a rien tant qu’il vit (8.3). 


Silence is a fine jewel for a woman, but it’s little worn (Bohn, page 486). 
Silence is the best ornament of a woman (Bohn, page 486). 

Silence is a fair ornament for a woman but it is little worn (85.7). 

Le silence est un bel ornement pour une femme, mais qui se porte peu (85.7). 


Mallarmé left out parts of several proverbs, sometimes for reasons 
which we are able to understand: 


The Isle of Wight hath no monks, lawyers, or foxes (Bohn, page 508). 
The isle of Wight has no lawyers or foxes (14.6). 
L’ile de Wight n’a ni hommes de loi ni renards (14.6). 


Courting and wooing, brings dallying and doing (Bohn, page 340). 
Courting and wooing bring dallying and (69.9). 
Faire la cour et se fiancer améne [bien des choses] (69.9). 


Usually, however, he appears merely to have felt that the proverb 
would make quite as much sense in a shortened form: 


The timid and weak are the most revengeful and implacable (Bohn, page 516). 
The timid and the weak are the most revengeful (29.2). 
Les timides et les faibles sont les plus vindicatifs (29.2). 


The higher the plum tree, the riper the plum; the richer the cobbler, the blacker 
his thumb (Bohn, page 507). 

The richer the cobbler, the blacker his thumb (31.2; but cf. 31.4). 

Plus le savetier est riche, plus son pouce est noir (31.2). 


13. Others are 9.2 (Bohn, p. 431); 44.8 (Bohn, p. 503), 9, 10; 48.5 (Bohn, p. 238), 6 
(Bohn, p. 502), 8 (Bohn, p. 516), 9 (Bohn, p. 409); 60.1 (Bohn, p. 373), 2 (Bohn, p. 529), 
10 (Bohn, p. 501); 78.2 (Bohn, p. 339), 3 (Bohn, p. 332), 4 (Bohn, p. 414), 5 (Bohn, p. 415), 
6 (Bohn, p. 494), 7 (Bohn, p. 419), 8 (Bohn, p. 565), 9 (Bohn, p. 310), 10 (Bohn, p. 559). 

14. See also p. 137, note 11 above. 
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Up with it, if it be but a gallon; it will ease your stomach (Bohn, page 549). 
Up with it, if it be but a gallow (sic) (89.7). 
Levez le haut, si seulement c’est un flacon (89.7).% 


A few more show a slight, perhaps prudential, softening of the original: 


The nearer the church, the farther from God (Bohn, page 511). 

The nearer the church, the farther sometimes from God (32.2). 

Le plus prés de l’église, le plus loin quelquefois de Dieu (32.2, see Mallarmé’s 
note, page go). 


If you steal for others, you shall be hanged yourself (Bohn, page 421). 
If you cheat for others, you shall be hanged yourself (74.1). 
Si vous trichez pour les autres, on vous pendra vous-mémes (74.1). 


To go as fast as a friar that is invited to dinner (Bohn, page 538). 
To go as fast as a good friar that is invited to dinner (80.6). 
Aller aussi vite qu’un bon moine qui est invité 4 diner (80.6). 


The changes noted thus far, while interesting, are harmless enough, 
but we must now consider a group in which Mallarmé managed to alter 
or destroy completely the sense of the English proverbs: 


The dog that licks ashes trust not with meal (Bohn, page 502). 
The dog that licks ashes, does not trust with meal (15.4). 
Le chien qui léche des cendres, n’a pas foi dans la viande (15.4). 


Dogs ought to bark before they bite (Bohn, page 345). 
Dogs bark before tney bite (36.7). 
Les chiens aboient avant de mordre (36.7). 


To whom you betray your secret, you give your liberty (Bohn, page 545). 
To whom you betray your secret, you give liberty (43.3). 
A qui vous livrez votre secret, vous donnez toute liberté (43.3). 


They love dancing well, that dance among thorns (Bohn, page 526). 
They love dancing well that do not dance among thorns (45.2). 
Ils aiment bien danser ceux qui ne dansent pas sur des épines (45.2) 


Few words, many deeds (Bohn, page 354). 
Many words, few deeds (52.10). 
Beaucoup de mots, peu de faits (52.10). 


Old be, or young die (Bohn, page 467). 
Old be and young die (56.5). 
Sois vieux et meurs jeune (56.4). 


Thou singest like a bird called a swine (Bohn, page 529). 
Thou singest as a boy called swine (70.9). 
Tu chantes comme ce gargon qu’on appelle un cochon (70.9). 


15. See also 35.1 (Bohn, p. 516). 
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Well lathered, is half shaven (Bohn, page 554). 
Well lathered, well shaven (85.4). 
Bien repassé, bien rasé (85.4). 


This maid was born odd (Bohn, page 528). 
This maid was born old (85.5). 
Cette fille est née vieille (85.5). 


Keep your tongue within your teeth (Bohn, page 437). 
Keep your tongue between your teeth (90.9). 
Gardez votre langue entre les dents (90.9). 


You cry hem! where there is no echo (Bohn, page 576). 
You cry hem! when there is no echo (100.1). 
Vous criez hem! quand il n’y a pas d’écho (100.1). 


The translations into French, sometimes too literal for sense’s sake, 
are usually exact, although a certain number of exceptions must be 
noted.1* Several translations are left incomplete, thanks to Mallarmé’s 
inability or unwillingness to render an English word. Thus we find him 
boggling at slut (10.8), groat (11.1, but cf. 49.8), chives (16.6), post- 
herd (for potsherd, 60.2), nettle (83.5), tedder (86.4), sheards (97.1) .!7 
We find examples in which the original sense is damaged by following 
French usage,'* others which show a slight addition or amplification," 
instances where a single word is mistranslated without appreciable in- 


fluence on the meaning,”° and still others whose sense has been slightly 
twisted but not actually destroyed.*! Leaving these aside there still 
remains a number of proverbs whose sense did not survive translation: 
Women in mischief are wiser than men (28.8). 

Les femmes dans le malheur sont plus sages que les hommes (28.8). 


The most exquisite folly is made of wisdom too fine spun (Bohn, page 5113 
cf. n. 8, p. 136 above). 


La folie la plus exquise est faite d’or tramé trop fin (29.5). 


One, two, three, four are just half a score (33.3). 
Un, deux, trois, quatre, cing font juste une demi-dizaine (33.3). 


Nineteen nay-says of a maiden are worth half a grant (34.10). 
Dix-neuf on-dit d’une fille font une demi-garantie (34.10). 


16. Serious misprints are found in 22.1; 46.10; 47.2; 74.2; 92.1. 

17. The last three omissions were noted by the editor. See also 50.5; 65.8; 78.1. 

18. 2.6; 33.10. 

19. 8.4; 56.3; 60.10. y 

20. 3.3; 15.9; 17.10; 22.9; 28.5; 50.6 (cf. 84.2); 70.5, 6; 86.3; 99.10. 

21. 28.3; 30.15 34.45 35.95 37-15 38.55 39.45 41-4; 60.4; 61.10 (cf. Bohn, p. 437); 77.6; 
89.10; 98.5 (cf. Bohn, p. 575). 
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A bribe I know, is a juggling knave (46.9). 
Un [coquin] que je connais est un coquin (46.9) 


What are you good for? To stop bottles (48.4). 
A quoi étes-vous bon? A des bouteilles (48.4). 


That penny is well spent that saves a grood (groat) (49.9). 
Ce penny est bien dépensé qui épargne un liard (49.8). 


None but cats and dogs are allowed to quarrel in my house (50.8). 
On ne permet a personne qu’aux chats et aux chiens de se disputer entre eux 


(50.8). 


To laugh in one’s sleeve (51.1). 
Rire dans la manche de quelqu’un (51.1). 


There was never a cake but had its make (62.2). 
Jamais il n’y eut un gateau qui n’ait été fait (62.2). 


A man, like a watch, is to be valued for his goings (63.8). 
Un homme, comme une montre, doit étre prisé pour [son exactitude] (63.10). 


An apple may happen to be better given than eaten (66.5). 
Une pomme peut étre en somme mieux mangée que donnée (66.5). 


The least boy always carries the greatest fiddle (71.10). 
Le gargon qui vient le dernier porte toujours le plus grand violon (71.10). 


Better lost than found (84.8). 
Mieux vaut trouvé que perdu (84.8). 


It is sooner said than done (88.3). 
C’est plutét fait que dit (88.3). 


A smiling bay (sic) seldom proves a good servant (88.8). 
Un garcon qui sourit fait souvent un bon domestique (88.8). 


Upon St. David’s day, put oats and barley in the clay (89.8). 
Le jour de la Saint-David, mettez l’orge et l’avoine dans le pot de terre (89.8). 


For these and the flaws noted earlier we must not censure Mallarmé 
too severely. He left his manuscript incomplete and uncorrected and it 
has been printed with all its imperfections on its head, with others, 
indeed, doubtless added. The book was a pot-boiler, but an amiable 
one, and we regret that its author, harassed by those twin curses of the 
pedagogue, pupils and poverty, did not profit from it. 

B. J. Wuitinc 
Harvard University 
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Historia de la literatura dramética cubana. By José Juan Arrom. New Haven, 
Yale University Press, 1944. Pp. 134. 


Dr. Arrom’s book is a definite contribution to the study of the dramatic 
literature of his country. It is not merely another work, but a substantial 
résumé and sagacious appraisal of all that has been written on this subject. It 
is valuable not only because of the care and scholarly method with which the 
research has been carried out, but because of the serenity and moderation of its 
findings. Neither personal nor patriotic enthusiasm, nor an over-abundance of 
information about a given period, aspect or author at the expense of the others 
—frequent shortcomings in comprehensive works of this kind—detract from 
its 134 well utilized pages. 

Already in the introduction the reader is conscious of the author’s command 
of his material. In his seven valuable chapters, which extend from “First 
Dramatic Manifestations, 1512-1776” to “The Republican Period, 1902- 
1942,” he examines the Cuban theatre inside and out; this penetrating analysis 
embraces not only the dramatists themselves and the genesis of their works, 
but the Cuban stage, the theatres and the actors. The two divisions are illus- 
trated by eleven well selected engravings. These valuable elements of the work 
are complemented by a useful ““General Bibliography” and a rich “Bibliograph- 
ical Appendix of Cuban Dramatic Works” comprising 32 pages of fine print; 
the later must be designated as an indispensable point of departure for future 
investigators in this field. 

The student will find here a solid and composite guide to a knowledge of the 
Cuban theatre; anyone interested in a particular author or subject will find 
new or, in any event, very well organized data. Little known names in Cuban 
literature are assigned their just positions in the course of Mr. Arrom’s in- 
vestigation and others of first rank—Heredia, la Avellaneda, Marti—are the 
objects of original analyses wherever their work touches the author’s field. 

It should also be noted that, without at all detracting from the tone which 
befits the erudite character of the work, Dr. Arrom succeeds in making its 
reading enjoyable with delicate strokes of humor and a quintessential brevity. 

Anpr£s [DUARTE 
Barnard College 
Columbia University 





Antonio Pucci, 11 Contrasto delle Donne, a critical edition with introduction and 
notes. By Antonio Pace. Menasha, Wisconsin, George Banta Publishing 
Company, 1944. Pp. 111. 


The fundamental critical work on Pucci’s Noie by Professor Kenneth Mc- 
Kenzie is followed by this critical edition of the Contrasto, and we may now 
hope that, in a not too distant future, a critical edition of Pucci’s Zibaldone 
under the same leadership will fill the last gap in the Puccian bibliography. 
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The introductory pages are dedicated by Mr. Pace to a succinct but all-in- 
clusive presentation of Pucci’s work as a particular genre as well as an example 
of controversial literature inspired by woman. Form and content are individual- 
ized against an historical background, which helps to sharpen Pucci’s limita- 
tions as well as his not too momentous contribution to Italian literature. 

In Pucci’s use of the ottava rima, Mr. Pace seems to detect not only the proof 
of the popular character of Pucci’s inspiration, but also a certain prophetic in- 
sight that the towncrier of Florence had into the future glories of such a metri- 
cal scheme. I suspect that the choice of the ottava rima forced itself on Pucci 
quite naturally as the one which afforded the least resistance to his meager 
inspiration incapable, as it was, of the sustained effort needed for the lengthy 
narrative. The choice of this popular meter, in fact, is not sufficient to hide the 
real unpopular nature of this composition—created, as it evidently is, by coldly 
forcing into a meter the literary material already elaborated in the Zibaldone. 
In vain we look here, as in vain we did in the Noie, for that sparkle which at 
times enlivens Pucci’s sonnets; gone are his qualities of an acute observer, 
gone, in spite of the popular meter, his people-common-sense and immediate- 
ness. Even the dramatic possibilities of the “debate” seem to be of no avail in 
rescuing this work from the arid monotony of the enumeration, veritable death 
knell of all poetry. 

Most appropriately, therefore, Mr. Pace defines the lack of individuality of 
this Contrasto as to form and content, and restricts its only claim of originality 
to the fact that for the first time, at least in Italian literature, praise and blame 


of feminine conduct appear in the form of a poetic debate. 

This critical edition is conducted in the best tradition of scholarship through 
all the prescribed steps leading to the establishment of text; it is completed by 
ample notes on the historical source of the exempla. 

Maria DE Necrt Picciritit 


Vassar College 





Zola aux Etats-Unis. By Albert J. Salvan. Brown University Studies, Vol. 
vu. Providence, Brown University, 1943. Pp. 218. 


The principal portion of this study is devoted to the critical attitude toward 
Zola and to translations of his works. The final chapter sketches the possible 
influence of Zola on realistic writers in this country. The period 1878-1941, 
beginning with the stir created by L’ Assommoir, is studied in detail. 

Professor Salvan indicates in the Introduction his problems in selecting and 
arranging material, in bringing out significant tendencies and in adapting to a 
French text quotations from English. He has solved this last difficulty very 
satisfactorily by incorporating the longer and more important quotations and 
by translating or paraphrasing the rest, giving the original text in footnotes. 

The matter of Zola translations is entertaining in itself and in its revelation of 
the type of appeal emphasized with the public. The translations suffered from 
a complex of evils: blunders, bowdlerizing, abridgment and sundry attempts 
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at appropriate adaptation. The publicity methods employed after the presenta- 
tion of Nana (1880) are particularly informing. L’ Assommoir is republished as 
Nana’s Mother. Germinal appears as Nana’s Brother. The success of such devices, 
resulting in great popular sales, is not, however, clearly relevant to literary sig- 
nificance. Similarly, the examination of possible influences, negligible in its 
findings, has no essential relation to critical appreciation. If the subject of trans- 
lations and influences were eliminated or relegated to separate studies, the re- 
mainder of the work would gain in unity, concentration and relief. 

In the critical reaction to Zola, there is diversity of opinion. As might be 
expected, there is hesitancy in accepting him without reservation. Yet, consider- 
ing the novelty of Zola’s daring and frankness, the attitude of the more thought- 
ful reviews and criticisms is not strongly provincial. They have a certain de- 
tachment not always found in France, where passions were roused so sharply 
over Zola. A fuller reference to the French attitude, possibly to the British re- 
action as well, and a comparative evaluation of the American judgments, many 
of which are by anonymous or obscure writers, would aid in determining the 
relative worth of the critical opinions. Geographically speaking, more topog- 
raphy and less isolation would be helpful. 

A capital point in this study involves the scope of literary criticism. Professor 
Salvan questions the validity of transferring criticism from esthetic to moral 
grounds.! One is prompted to ask: What are the limitations of criticism and by 
what authority are they imposed and maintained? If realistic and naturalistic 
authors fared rather badly with the established critics in the 19th century, it 
was largely because the critics tended to apply traditional criteria to literary 
innovations. If a novelist such as Zola assumes to combine the réle of philos- 
opher, political thinker, sociologist and scientist, can he be judged adequately 
on conventional esthetic grounds alone? Does he not rather demand a compre- 
hensive appreciation which will include his theories, their application and their 
implications? Philosophic conceptions necessarily condition or determine ethics 
and behavior. To be vital, criticism cannot be dissociated from the representa- 
tion of man nor from the bases on which he is posited. The interpretation of 
human truths should be a fundamental function of the critic. 

Zola is and will undoubtedly remain a controversial figure. He wanted it that 
way. His militancy is attested by his shibboleths (e.g., “La République sera 
naturaliste, ou elle ne sera pas!””) and by the combative title, Une Campagne. 
Zola, the courageous champion of justice, should not transfigure Zola, the sensa- 

1. Cf., for example, p. 139: “Un des reproches les plus violents que Frye adresse 4 Zola, 
c’est de contribuer par ses livres 4 obscurcir le conflit entre le bien et le mal. Toujours d’a- 
prés notre critique, le sens de la vie dépend de l’interprétation qu’en font notre conscience et 


notre nature morale. Or, la encore, Zola sacrifie au godt d’une époque dont les tendances 
conduisent 4 la confusion des valeurs. 


“En résumé, nous voyons comme toujours la transposition d’un probléme esthétique sur 
le terrain moral... .” 

This thorny question of morality is further confused by the constant use of moraliste 
in the sense of “moralist.”” Such use throughout invalidates the concluding paragraph of the 
book (p. 187): “Comme cela s’est passé tant de fois pour Zola, on veut encore faire d’un 
moraliste un moralisateur.”” Why not moraliseur, here and elsewhere? 
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tional publicist and polemicist. Zola himself has contributed to the confusions 
and contradictions surrounding him. He needs to be studied analytically and 
dispassionately, but preferably not with the “scientific amorality” which he 
prescribed for the novelist. Professor Salvan’s useful and readable volume 
provides a valuable collection of material for a more general study of Zola and 
of his reputation. 


Joseru F. Jackson 
The University of Illinois 





Stéphane Mallarmé: Poésies. Editées par E. Noulet. Mexico, Editions Quetzal, 

1944. Pp. 158. 

Voici une aubaine pour les fervents de haute poésie, |’édition vraiment 
définitive de l’ceuvre en vers de Mallarmé, et qui devra faire autorité. Une 
préface, bien trop modeste, laisse 4 peine entrevoir que nous trouvons ici le 
fruit d’une science impeccable, de recherches longues et judicieuses conduites 
avec autant de perspicacité que de ferveur, et dont le résultat fut d’abord la 
publication de |’ uvre poétique de Stéphane Mallarmé. 

Tout mallarméen, assez heureux pour posséder |’important ouvrage qui parut 
en France en 1940, et d’ou est issue l’édition de Mexico, si entrainé soit-il 4 
la méditation de |’ ceuvre du poéte, va de découverte en découverte 4 la lecture 
de cette étude comparée de la vie, des potmes, de la correspondance et de 
l’ceuvre en prose du grand hermétique francais. Le dépouillement de mainte 
revue fugitive, celui de nombreux documents inédits (en particulier de la riche 
collection Mondor), l’analyse savante et sire de textes célébres ot la critique 
n’avait su voir, en général, que ses propres fantaisies ou préjugés, des citations 
probantes firent le jour sur “la biographie mentale” de Mallarmé et fixérent 
“la chronologie [de son] aventure intellectuelle.” 

Confrontant les versions successives, toutes les variantes qu’offrent les pu- 
blications et les inédits, “car il n’y a pas d’exemple, jusqu’ici, que les poémes de 
Mallarmé aient regu d’emblée leur forme définitive,” E. Noulet nous fait 
suivre |’élaboration du vocabulaire et surtout |’évolution de la structure syn- 
taxique des po¢mes, admirer en méme temps |’art toujours plus exquis de leur 
composition; enfin, détermine la chronologie sur laquelle repose cette nouvelle 
édition, la distinguant de toutes les précédentes. 

Ainsi, l’auteur-éditeur a renouvelé la bibliographie mallarméenne, et re- 
trouvé la genése, les métamorphoses et la figure derniére des “poésies” qui, 
maintenant 4 leur juste place dans I’ordre général, accusent leur relief en pleine 
lumiére grace au critique lucide et probe. 

Tous ceux qui pensent comme Baudelaire que le premier devoir du critique 
est de comprendre ce dont il discourt, et qui ne croient pas “qu’on puisse com- 
promettre un génie en |’expliquant,” rendront graces 4 E. Noulet qui, mettant 
ses pas dans les pas de Mallarmé, s’éléve sans faillir jusqu’a certaine cime 


1. Droz, Paris. 
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vertigineuse du lyrisme, écoute les moindres frémissements d’un grand esprit 
pudigue, entend les questions et les réponses qu’il fait 4 soi-méme, et nous 
dorae un texte de confiance aprés une belle legon de lecture. 

M. MeEspouLet 
Barnard College 
Columbia University 





Anatole France. By Jacob Axelrad. New York, Harper, 1944. Pp. xii+480. 


This is another vie romancée, glamorized biography, with more or less exten- 
uating circumstances. The author, it appears, has read virtually everything by 
or about Anatole France and has talked extensively with people who knew 
him intimately; the twelve-page bibliography, convenient for reference and 
omitting no essential items, is evidence of seriousness of purpose over a long 
period of time. The Foreword speaks, modestly, of the aim to be definitive. 
André Maurois, widely known for the same genre, is quoted by the publishers 
as saying this is the best book yet written about Anatole France, and indebted- 
ness to Maurois as a mentor is acknowledged and even stressed by Mr. Axel- 
rad. Even so I doubt whether Mr. Axelrad has really penetrated the dark soul 
of his hero. 

There are two parts: Book I, Escape; Book II, Revolt. No one would deny 
that Anatole France-spent much of his life running away. The implication of 
the second title is that in terms of some finally achieved inner integrity—such 
as I believe one can sense in a genius like Montaigne whom indeed Mr. Axelrad 
names—Anatole France began in later years to take and keep a position as a 
fighter. The later pages of the present book do not in fact bear this out and per- 
haps Mr. Axelrad by the end has shifted his own position again and no longer 
believes in a “new phase” and the “clarion calls’’ of an Anatole France turned 
crusader. If this is so, the word Revolt, for the second half of Anatole France’s 
career, should be replaced; in the light of the evidence given some such word 
as Petulance would seem more fitting. Anatole France is still “decamping from 
his multiple duties” (page 341) at the age of sixty-five, still showing up life as 
a “huge farce” (page 340), his “deplorable instability” (page 379) persists— 
if persistence is the word, at seventy-five he is “only a confused old man” 
(page 417). The simple dualism of Mr. Axelrad has collapsed. 

Indeed much in the book seems collapsible. There is little firmness in Mr. 
Axelrad’s critical position—which may prove that he has assimilated his 
favorite author too faithfully. France, we are told, was a sensualist who be- 
lieved that “love, stripped of all pretense, was—sex” (page 174), but two 
pages later we are told of France’s disgust at Zola on peasants behaving like 
animals in rut, and then still two pages later begins a chapter on the Science of 
Love and a dithyramb about the lady in whom Anatole France found sanctuary 
for “‘the lacerated remnants of his spirit.’”’ All this can be reconciled, without 
any doubt, in our human condition, but Mr. Axelrad gives little help. He 
affirms, again, that Anatole France had “‘an erudition of almost cosmic breadth” 
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(page 235) but this is hard to adjust to the later affirmation that France had “no 
stomach for details of any kind” (page 251), that his normal procedure was to 
let others “do the research and all the groundwork” (page 252), that the 
Vie de Jeanne d@’ Arc is full of mistakes. The “cosmic” erudition has definitely 
shrunk by the time we come to the statement that Anatole France “treated 
history as a private preserve, to be used regardless of the proprietary rights of 
students and scholars who had labored long and diligently” (page 336). Mr. 
Axelrad’s own hold on the facts concerning matters like the topography of 
Paris, French institutions, modern French writers, is not over secure. He tells 
how Anatole France and Mme de Caillavet—who in this chapter is a Foolish 
Old Woman—left the Avenue Hoche at dusk “to walk to the Pont des Arts 
... an almost daily rite . . . to watch the setting of the sun” (page 328); I 
cannot think that he means they walked each time but he seems to say so. He 
speaks of the French Academy and the Legion of Honor as if they represented 
equal distinctions. He thinks Renan lectured at the Sorbonne. He writes in ful- 
some style of Henriette, Renan’s “beloved sister and great collaborator” (page 
119)—a truth that calls for tempering.' It is difficult to accept the picture of 
Renan “trying to lay that movement [Romanticism] by the heels with the 
bludgeon of scepticism” (page 45)—above all Renan was the least bludgeoning 
of men. Zola did not think of man as “helpless for any fine achievement” 
(page 117). Taine’s gorilla was not “ferocious and dismal” (page 121) but 
“féroce et lubrique”; Mr. Axelrad may think that the “lubrique’”’ is essentially 
dismal, but the occasional eroticism of his book—as he follows the master— 
does not confirm this. 

Following the master consciously or unconsciously seems to have deter- 
mined much of the character of the book. Mr. Axelrad speaks of “the glamour 
of a well-turned phrase.” He is often the victim of his own attempts: “between 
the springs from which sprang no waters, and the lawyers to whom sprang all 
fees” (page 17); “Nor did Monsieur Allain know that if he was the recording 
angel of Anatole, so was Anatole, no angel, also recording him” (page 27); 
“talk that had an edge to it and put one on edge too” (page 141); “offensively 
inoffensive” (page 199). A little of this suffices, and the book is crowded with 
it. An interest in lush writing (cf. “the lush fungus of ambition,” page 6) leads 
to such words as those about the critics of the Anatole France of the last 
years: “ready to fall, like vultures, on the corpse of an old man . . . buzzards 
.. . futile flappings . . . fly off to other pickings” (page 439). There is no crit- 
ical sense in this. Likewise, slightly in the Anatolian manner, Mr. Axelrad is 
fond of the expressions that have become a part of our literary inheritance, 
and certainly call for no quotation marks, from the slings and arrows of out- 
rageous fortune and the topless towers of Ilium to the womb of time, the 
justifying of the ways of God to man and the ivory tower. It is rather fascinat- 
ing to watch for the next one, as it is fascinating for example to see how much of 
the poetry of Racine is absorbed into the prose of Anatole France.? The book 

1. Cf. Prosper Alfaric, Les Manuscrits de la “Vie de Jésus” d’ Ernest Renan, Paris, 1939, 


Introduction, pp. li-lv, “Réle d’Henriette Renan.” oath aie 
2. Mr. Axelrad lists Gabriel Des Hons, Anatole France et Jean Racine in his bibliography. 
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is definitely readable, for its echoes, for its color often not over-heightened, 
for its fervor. It is likely to be widely read—but it is not very authentic. 

When Professor E. P. Dargan’s book on Anatole France, 1841-1896, came 
out in 1937 it was reviewed with proper respect by learned journals but the 
London Times regretted that “the industry, the acumen, the insight which Mr. 
Dargan exhibits . . . should be choked up by so much débris of erudition— 
retained, we feel, in deference to a mistaken ideal of scholarship which infects 
academic biography today” (August 28, 1937). And SRL said: “All the dis- 
jecta membra have been assembled, but Anatole France remains throughout 
the subject of a thesis” (July 3, 1937). There is nothing academic, for worse 
or for better, in Mr. Axelrad. It would have been satisfactory to scholars and 
even exciting (why not permit scholars a frisson) if the centennial year had 
produced a definitive biography of Anatole France—with all that is involved 
by way of assessment of his art-—for this man and this artist are so nearly one. 
The London Times did publish a piece called “Anatole France (1844-1924), a 
Reviving Reputation” (April 15, 1944), and other contributions about the 
centennial (in England and America; I do not know about France) attempted 
a more or less pious, more or less politically tinged, rehabilitation. Perhaps 
the critics of twenty years ago were over harsh, if not “buzzards.” Perhaps on 
the other hand Professor Peyre is right in his 1944 reference to an Anatole 
France who “enchanted the whole world by his suave and shallow banality”’;* 
I suspect myself that he is. Anyhow we still need a full sized book that is neither 
ponderous nor florid. 

Horatio SMITH 

Columbia University 





Essays in Honor of Albert Feuillerat. Edited by Henri Peyre. New Haven, Yale 
University Press, 1943. Pp. vi+294. 


Experts in the fields concerned will have the last word on the individual 
essays! in this book. Meanwhile some general account of its contents is past 
due. 

Three articles in the Medieval area show just how varied scholarship can be- 


3. Henri Peyre, Writers and Their Critics, Cornell University Press, 1944, Pp. 132- 

1. Contents: Karl Young, “The Dit de la harpe of Guillaume de Machaut”; Gustave 
Cohen, “‘Survivances modernes de la Mesnie Hellequin’”’; Robert C. Bates, “Philippe Mous- 
qués Seven Centuries Ago”; Angelo Lipari, “The Structure and Real Significance of the De- 
cameron”; Raymond Thompson Hill, ““The Influence of the Noie on the Poetry of Joachim 
Du Bellay”; Tucker Brooke, ‘“Willobie’s Avisa’”; H. Carrington Lancaster, ““The Horse in 
French plays of the Seventeenth Century”’; Jean Boorsch, “L’ Invention chez Corneille. Com- 
ment Corneille ajoute 4 ses sources”; Gilbert Chinard, “Notes sur quelques pensées de 
Pascal”; Andrew R. Morehouse, “A Few Remarks on One or Two Aspects of the Pascal- 
Voltaire controversy”; Norman L. Torrey, “Rousseau’s Quarrel with Grimm and Diderot”; 
John M. Allison, ““Condorcet-—A Forgotten Historian”; Henri Focillon, ““Visionnaires— 
Balzac et Daumier”’; Henri Peyre, “Renan et Lamartine”; Jean Seznec, “Le Christ du paga- 
nisme—A pollonius de Tyane et Flaubert”; Wallace Fowlie, “Petrouchka’s Wake’’; Fernand 
Baldensperger, ‘Les petits illogismes d’un grand romancier: une hypothése historique 
d’Aldous Huxley”; W. Kenneth Cornell, “The Case for Pierre Reverdy.” 
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come. The late Karl Young’s conscientiously objective edition, with commen- 
tary, of Machaut’s Dit de la harpe, makes available a minor OF poem which 
likens the poet’s lady to a harp whose twenty-five strings represent her twenty- 
five virtues—and which will disappoint Chaucer students who have expected 
its publication to throw new light on their man. The late Robert C. Bates, 
whose untimely death cut off the sprightliest academic writer I have ever read, 
crucifies in a brief monograph a 13th-century nonentity named Philippe Mous- 
qués, whose self-complacent Chronique rimée happened to reveal him as typical 
of his time. And Professor Gustave Cohen, tracing survivals of the Mesnie 
Hellequin, skips with great agility from the folklore of Medieval France to the 
folkways of New Haven, Connecticut. 

Offerings in the Renaissance period touch the literature of France, Italy 
and England. In a long article, Professor Lipari develops the thesis that Human- 
istic allegory underlies the surface matter-of-factness of the Decameron. Pro- 
fessor Raymond Hill studies the manner in which Du Bellay took over the 
minor Italian forms, the Noie and the Plazer, to his own purpose. And Professor 
Tucker Brooke, investigating the controversy over the authorship of an imi- 
tation (only more chaste) of the Rape of Lucrece, called Willobie’s Avisa, 
weighs the evidence and concludes that the likeliest candidate to the honor was 
... Willoby. 

Of the three 17th-century studies, two are on the theater and one belongs 
to the history of ideas. Professor Lancaster produces overwhelming evi- 
dence to show that the horse flourished on the stage of the golden era, and that 
we will have to remake our definitions of classicism to allow for this fact. Pro- 
fessor Boorsch, in an article which is an example of French méthode at its best, 
examines what Corneille added to his classic sources and concludes that the so- 
called “unnecessary complications” and “extra” characters in the plays were 
really essential to Corneille’s work—once we read Corneille for himself and not 
simply as a precursor of Racine. Meanwhile Professor Chinard, giving us a 
sample of a longer study whose appearance will be an event, demonstrates 
certain similarities between Pascal and Hobbes, with especial reference to the 
two infinities and to the subject of politics. 

The history of ideas completely dominates the 18th-century section. Pro- 
fessor Andrew Morehouse examines (where he doesn’t exemplify) the di- 
lemma of the modern Christian intellectual who wishes to embrace Pascal 
without being forced by logic to reject Voltaire, and finds a compromise 
through the argument that there are two orders of knowledge, the rational and 
the intuitive, which do not interfere with each other, so that there is a necessary 
place for Pascal and one for his great adversary—Pascal as the exponent of in- 
tuition and Voltaire as the exponent of science. Following this, Professor Tor- 
rey demonstrates that in the great quarrel which separated Rousseau from the 
Encyclopedists, Jean-Jacques was once more in the wrong. He vindicates 
Grimm, proves that the often impugned letter from Grimm to Rousseau was 
not “fabriquée longtemps aprés” the Confessions, defends the characters of 
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Mme D’Epinay and Mme d’Houdetot, and generally strengthens the common 
suspicion that Jean-Jacques was a pathological liar. Completing the18th-century 
section, the late John M. Allison contributed an essay on Condorcet as an 
historian, seen from the historian’s point of view. 

The late Henri Focillon’s article on Balzac and Daumier as “visionnaires,” 
with its consideration of the unrealistic qualities of the great artist and the 
great novelist, neither of whom could reproduce the exterior world for long 
without distorting it, raises once more the question of what we mean by realism 
in the case of a writer like Balzac. Professor Peyre, who edited the whole 
volume, produces the answer to another question, by revealing the affinity be- 
tween Renan and Lamartine in an article which does much to identify the 
sources of the poetry which underlies so much of Renan’s work. Entirely dif- 
ferent in technique, but almost as revealing, Professor Jean Seznec’s “Le Christ 
du Paganisme: Apollonius de Tyane et Flaubert” carries one step further 
the author’s study of Flaubert’s use of source materials. These three 19th- 
century contributions are among the most distinguished in the book. 

Representing the 2oth century are three articles which depart more or less 
from the traditional forms of scholarly writing. Professor Wallace Fowlie’s 
“Petrouchka’s Wake” returns to its author’s favorite theme: the place of the 
poet in modern life. Professor Baldensperger estimates the extent of Aldous 
Huxley’s understanding of the French, and finds it incomplete. W. Kenneth 
Cornell’s “The Case for Pierre Reverdy” closes the book. 

Opening this book is almost as good as a trip home. Here are the familiar 
figures, doing the kind of work which was important before the war, and 
which is still important to us now. 

For example, Professor Lancaster’s brief, fully documented and conclusive 
job on the horse in 17th-century French drama. This is exactly the sort of dis- 
interested scholarship which the layman will never understand, and which can 
move him only to wonder who can possibly care. . . . Well, we do. We care 
very much. It is important to us that we have been wrong. So great is the force 
of tradition that many of us refuse to recognize the testimony of our own 
readings—and deny that anything as indecorous as the horse could have a 
prominent place in the drama of Racine’s century. Yet Professor Lancaster’s 
references count three-score plays in which horses appear, horses like the 
starved nags of Harpagon, the coursers of Hippolytus, Rozinante, Pegasus and 
the Wooden Horse of Troy. Six years after the first presentation of Phédre, a 
troupe which revives Corneille’s Androméde even puts a live Pegasus on the 
stage, and Tristan L’Hermite, in a comedy, makes a horse deliver one of those 
fulsome compliments which so delighted Louis XIV without, for some reason, 
ever disturbing our confidence in that monarch’s good taste. Once more—as 
has been his long-standing habit—Professor Lancaster forces us to revise our 
definition of French classicism to conform with his inescapable facts. 

Another example—Professor Torrey hiding his familiar preoccupation with 
ethics behind a mask of scholarly detachment. The middle portion of his article 
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is an innocent attempt to straighten out the rights and wrongs of a quarrel which 
today is important only to those who are writing the history of 18th-century 
thought. But the first and last pages are much less concerned with what hap- 
pened a century and a half ago than with two conflicting ethical systems—the 
emotional ethics of Rousseau and the sociological ethics of the Encyclopedists— 
which are very much alive today. In these pages—which for full effect should 
be re-read apart from their context—the hand and the abiding ethical concerns 
of the author of The Spirit of Voltaire are fully evident. 

Elsewhere the example is Professor Peyre, doing with Renan and Lamartine 
something like what Columbus is reputed to have done with the egg. Readers of 
Renan know how often they have wondered, not indeed in what other book 
they have read these lines before, but where they have found lines which built 
up in them a similar mood, haunting in its familiarity but elusive and unidentifi- 
able. The answer, of course, is where the unforewarned reader would hardly 
look—in Lamartine. This revelation is no mere matter of counting the recur- 
rent Lamartinian phrases in Renan or of revealing Renan’s taste for Lamar- 
tine: essentially it is a matter of superior literary flair, of the taste and literary 
intuition which have always characterized Professor Peyre’s work. 

Finally it is that veteran expatriate of the profession, Professor Balden- 
sperger, now six thousand miles away from home, painstakingly laboring to 
ferret out the reason for which Aldous Huxley, another self-exile, has failed to 
grasp all of the essential soul of his native France. 

And so on down the list! This is one of those books which should be re- 
viewed by a committee, or at least by a reviewer who has a full reference 
library at his disposal. I am keeping my copy, as it happens, between Bow- 
ditch’s American Practical Navigator and Farwell’s Rules of the Nautical Road, 
with no way of challenging any statement in the book. This is a fortunate cir- 
cumstance: in place of a list of errors or alleged errors with which reviews 
like this so generally close, here is the perfect excuse to list a few of the insights 
available to anyone who opens the book. 

There is Professor Hill’s note on the Noie, with the picture of the disgruntled 
Du Bellay finding at least one thing in Italy which he can use: a poetic form es- 
pecially designed for saying, “It likes me not.”’ There is Professor Lipari’s sug- 
gestion, illuminating in itself, that Boccaccio was probably talking to other 
poets about the humanistic poetic ideal rather than about and for flesh-and- 
blood donne, if for no other reason than that the women of Boccaccio’s time 
hardly constituted a reading public. And Professor Boorsch’s demonstration 
that however much we may be annoyed by Corneille’s inevitable disappointed 
lovers, Corneille himself certainly liked them. And Professor Seznec’s remark 
that in the Apollonius episode, as so often elsewhere, Flaubert avoids invention 
in favor, wherever he can get them, of documentary facts. And Professor 
Fowlies’ metaphor, which makes Petrouchka (who turns out to be filled with 
straw) a symbol for the modern poet. 

Four of the contributors to this book are dead, and their loss is a great one to 
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the household of scholarship; the general impression which the book provides 
is, however, one of great vitality. Here is a group of scholars joined to offer to 
one of their guild the peculiar tribute we reserve to mark the climax of a dis- 
tinguished career, a garland of their own work. Considerable as was Professor 
Albert Feuillerat’s own contribution to the advancement of our knowledge 
both of English literature and French, these studies in his honor are ample evi- 
dence that the tradition he helped to maintain will be continued by men like 
this group of his colleagues, former students, and friends, in a fashion entirely 
worthy of his best work. 

W. M. Fronock 
United States Naval Reserve 





Writers and Their Critics: A Study of Misunderstanding. By Henri Peyre 
Cornell University Press, Ithaca, N. Y., 1944. Pp. xii+340. 


In answering the question ““Why are scholars and critics so generally blind 
to the merits of contemporary works of genius?” Professor Peyre has written 
a burning indictment of professional critics and critical professors. The failing 
is by no means a new one. The trouble is that we have profited so little from 
the horrendous mistakes of the past. “Criticism cannot remain unconcerned 
when faced by countless examples of genius ignored or slighted.” At least our 
contemporary critics should avoid the most common pitfalls: the conventional 
platitudes, the unwillingness to face obscurity and obscurism, the too often 
inane search for standards, and the over-optimistic faith in the infallibility of 
posterity—cowardice and evasion, where courage, boldness and intellectual 
leadership are needed. Literature, music, the fine arts are the best and most 
enduring. expression of an age. Too many gifted artists fail to mature for lack 
of an enlightened audience, created by sensitive, responsible critics. 

The incomprehension of critics faced with contemporary masterpieces is 
the theme of the first half of the book. With brilliance and competence, based 
on many a scholarly treatise, Professor Peyre reviews the more serious errors 
of critical judgment in the modern literatures of England, Germany, America, 
and France. The case histories are here set forth in preparation for analysis and 
diagnosis. The pictures are so much the same that we can safely offer as a 
sample the chapter on the situation in France. With the exception of Boileau, 
the golden age of French literature failed as frequently as the following ages 
to recognize new or great talents. The 18th century, in which Voltaire was so 
often wrong, produced no outstanding critic, with the possible exception of 
Diderot. The romantic era brought a flowering of critics, a wider reading 
public, and fiercer literary quarrels. But Lamartine and Hugo were attacked or 
neglected, or praised for the wrong poems. In his time Hugo was even cen- 
sured for needless obscurity. Stendhal offers the classic case of incomprehen- 
sion on the part of his contemporaries. “It is impossible to enumerate all the 
important literary works which were ignored, jeered at, or savagely slashed 
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by critics in the nineteenth century. . . . Most of Balzac’s novels would be in- 
cluded.” The obtuseness of criticism towards Flaubert and Baudelaire reached, 
in the latter case, “such a climax of blindness and levity that the whole subse- 
quent development of French criticism was permanently affected by it,” par- 
alyzed by the colossal mistakes of Sherer, Sainte-Beuve, Brunetiére, and Faguet. 

Under the Third Republic, lack of attention or of comprehension reached its 
apogee. The charge is heavy and abundantly illustrated. Reputations were 
usurped so successfully that “many readers still accept as masterpieces Cyrano 
de Bergerac, Le Lys rouge, Madame Chrysanthéme, Le Jardin de Bérénice, Jean- 
Christophe, or Le Disciple.” Meanwhile the great first generation of Symbolists, 
Rimbaud, Verlaine, Mallarmé, Lautréamont, Corbiére were condemned as ob- 
scure, disreputable, insane. The second generation were too intellectual, deli- 
cate, précieux. The third, including the great names of Gide, Claudel, Proust, 
and Valéry were eyed as decadents, obscure, unhealthy, dangerous for the 
youth of all time. (Most of these names still appear, by the way, on Van 
Wyck Brooks’ “objectionable list’”). After the misunderstood writers, the 
misunderstanding critics are separately investigated, Sainte-Beuve especially, 
because of the very magnitude of his influence, and because “no great critic 
has ever been so often and so utterly mistaken about his contemporaries.” 

Since the accepted scale of value for contemporary literature stands in need 
of revision, Professor Peyre bravely meets the challenge. To his list of favored 
pre-war poets mentioned above, add Guillaume Apollinaire, and to a lesser 
degree, St. John Perse. To the writers that have justly fallen from grace, add 
the dramatists, Hervieu and Brieux. To Proust and Gide, among great prose 
writers, add Péguy, Colette, and in the field of the essay, Elie Faure and André 
Suarés; also the authors of Jean Barois, Mort de quelqu’un, and Le Grand 
Meaulnes. The later period produced Mauriac, Duhamel, etc., the former alone 
of the first order; with Giono, Malraux, Montherlant, André Breton in a 
younger generation. Good new poets are especially numerous: “Supervielle, 
St. John Perse, and at times Fargue, Reverdy, Eluard, Aragon, Michaud.” 
These critical opinions, and those offered in English and American contempo- 
rary literature, are the freshest and most exciting aspects of the book. They are 
bold and yet carry with them the persuasion of authority.' The latter half of 
the book explains why. 

In a review of the prospects for a better criticism, the principle adopted, if 
we judge by the book’s proportions, seems to be an adage often repeated in the 
18th century: “Ignorance is nearer the truth than prejudice.” If critics can 
profit from the mistakes of their predecessors, they will at least avoid the worst 
of the critical platitudes, all of which have been illustrated and are now 
analyzed. The list is long: personal prejudices, political or ideological partisan- 
ship, conservative fear of the new, the idea that we live in an age of confusion 
or of transition (all ages are such), inconsiderate charges of lack of elevation 


1. Question of temperament? In his decided preference for lyric poets, the author tends to 
belittle France’s greatest satirists and ironists: Rabelais, Voltaire, A. France. 
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or universality, of immorality, abnormality, or decadence, of obscurity when 
the meaning is deep or linked with mystery. To the usually mistaken, often 
inane, standards so commonly expounded (Neo-Humanist, behaviorist, socio- 
logical) and to functional, psychological or biological tests of beauty, are pre- 
ferred the sincerity and personality of the author and the energy and intensity 
of his production. If no standard of greatness can provide an infallible key, 
the faith that Posterity will inevitably and without human compulsion establish 
the balance, is weak-kneed evasion. Yet Professor Peyre would not deny that 
the literary critic must deal explicitly with his method, even if he cannot 
thereby hope fully to justify his beliefs. He imposes three requirements on the 
critic: to receive a shock in the presence of beauty; to interpret in convincing 
language and communicate that beauty, thus avoiding pure impressionism; 
and to judge, avoiding extreme dogmatism and excessive relativism. “In ex- 
pressing his own carefully considered opinion and winning his readers to it 
through his enthusiasm, insight, and taste lies the safest chance of the critic’s 
contributing to the collective and random accumulation of unchallenged evi- 
dence called the verdict of posterity.” 

In a final appeal for a reconciliation of scholarship, criticism, and literature, 
Professor Peyre suggests that scholars pay more attention to contemporary 
literature and that critics be decommercialized, perhaps through the establish- 
ment of a subsidized critical review.? American scholars are scolded—too 
roundly, I believe, to put them in a mood for reconciliation—for excessive 
humility, the worship of false gods (“the seven deadly sins of scholarship”), 
and the unfortunate divorce between academic teaching and creative writing. 
As a result of their failings college undergraduates lose all interest in literature 
soon after graduation and graduate students are given a stone when they ask for 
bread. Scholars and academic professors have taken some very sound thrash- 
ings during the last quarter century, from outsiders as well as from their own 
leaders. All this is healthy, to a point, and Professor Peyre gives us a brilliant 
summary of these attacks on professorial shortcomings. Strangely enough, we 
have not convinced even ourselves. The teacher must put first things first. He is 
faced with an annual “generation” of eager minds which must be taught the 
great tradition. If he has time, outside of his “vacations,” for his own scholarly 
pursuits, he considers himself fortunate. He likes to think of himself, not as 
“the custodian of the past,”’ but its discoverer and transmitter, and believes that 
the present contains both the past and the future. He welcomes but does not 
envy his colleagues who specialize in criticism of the “new’”’ literature (only 
twenty to forty years old), would welcome the subsidized review that Profes- 
sor Peyre suggests and contribute to it when the spirit moved. But he would 
not feel that a critical essay on Montaigne or Pascal or Diderot is of less value 
than one on Gide or Apollinaire or Malraux. Nor would he give up or seriously 
curtail the study of literary history, believing that all cultural history is an 
important ingredient in the formation of the civilized person. 


2. A Graduate School for Critics, modeled after an existing institution for journalists, 
might also be suggested as a means of reconciling writers, critics, and scholars. 
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Cynicism would be out of place in answering Professor Peyre’s earnest and 
honest plea for more and better critics, except as a means of setting the limits 
of the debate and to explain why one teacher of literature, at least, is not 
entirely convinced. First some quotations from the book itself: “Even more 
than poets, critics are born, not made” (page 9); although 1660-1685 was the 
golden age of French literature, “literary criticism hardly existed before 1700 
as an autonomous province and a systematic genre” (page 10); when “aca- 
demic’’ critics became numerous in France in the latter years of the roth 
century, “never have so many great books been obliged to struggle painfully 
against lack of attention or of comprehension” (page 108); since 1910, subtle 
appraisers of literature have increased tenfold, yet “Anatole France’s prophecy 
that criticism would soon invade and devour the whole of literature has seemed 
to be near fulfilment” (page 132); the scholarly critic, Sainte-Beuve, has 
“thrown as much flashing insight as we may ever hope to possess into the 
understanding of some great writers of the past,” (page 9) yet his attempts to 
appraise his contemporaries were miasmic. The moral might be drawn that the 
scholar should stick to his last. To those who would call a moratorium on 
scholarship, we might propose that a moratorium on criticism would con- 
ceivably better serve the creative writer. A moratorium on education, at least, 
would be unthinkable. 

Professor Péyre states that “the ‘march of progress,’ in spite of our fond 
illusions, proceeds less through improvement in the general intellectual level 
than through that of a few exceptional individuals.” But his final sentence is a 


quotation from Walt Whitman: “To have great poets there must be great 
audiences too.” The problem is two-fold. Many of us will cherish our illusions 
and, in patience and humility, help to prepare the great audiences. 

Norman L. Torrey 


Columbia University 
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An event of importance to all teachers 
of French—the early publication of 


HEATH’S SHORTER FRENCH 
AND ENGLISH DICTIONARY 
By J. E. MANSION 


Not more than once or twice in a century is so signal a 


work as Heath’s Standard French Dictionary brought 
to completion and publication. This two-volume work 


has now been shortened into a single volume of desk 
size, containing about 1600 pages. It meets the needs 
of all general students of French . . . convenient to 
use and to own, adequate for all everyday reference 
in the fields of French literature, current speech usage, 


and technical and scientific research. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta San Francisco Dallas London 
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AT McGILL UNIVERSITY 


FRENCH SUMMER SCHOOL 
June 28-August 10, 1945 


The McGill French Summer School is a long established and popular 
School. It provides carefully graded instruction for those who wish to 
improve their command of spoken and written French and at the same 
time offers a wide range of cultural courses, some of which lead to the 
M.A, degree at McGill or elsewhere. All courses in intermediate and ad- 
vanced sections are of University standard. Certificates show equivalent 
semester hours for university credit. 


Students are advised to stay in University residence with French staff. 
French alone spoken at all times. Conversation and practical work with 
the language in a natural French atmosphere. Resident scholarships for 
meritorious students, 


Fee (tuition, board and room) $190.00 (Canadian). U. S. currency is now 
at a premium, 


Write now for prospectus, to: 
Director 


FRENCH SUMMER SCHOOL 
McGILL UNIVERSITY — MONTREAL, CANADA 











CONCISE FRENCH 
GRAMMAR 


With Conversational Exercises 


Swanson 


A revision of this clear and concise presentation of the elements 
of French for college students. New conversational exercises have 
been added, and the book features an up-to-date, idiomatic vocab- 


ulary of practical value. 


Henry Holt and Company 
257 Fourth Avenue New York 10 
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